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The Washington Minister Goes a-Visiting 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


N Sunday, April 4, the minister of the 
National Memorial Church and the 
president of the General Convention had 
an exchange. I put it that way, because 
it was more than an after-Easter exchange 
of two individual ministers, pleasant as 
that would have been. It was arranged in 
order to bring Dr. Macpherson, as presi- 
dent of the Convention, to the pulpit of the 
church that nationally represents the de- 
nomination of which he is the official head, 
and to enable the minister of that church 
to visit one of the outstanding churches of 
the larger fellowship to which the National 
Memorial Church belongs. On both counts 
it was an enjoyable and profitable event. 

Speaking of my part in it, I was greeted 
on a showery day by a large and attentive 
congregation that practically filled the 
church. There was no sign of the tradi- 
tional after-Easter slump. It was made 
up of people who entered sympathetically 
into the spirit of devotion and who, by 
their attention during the sermon, showed 
that they had the habit of listening. A 
visiting preacher quickly detects the pres- 
ence or absence of that mental habit, and it 
is a tribute to the regular minister when the 
visitor is aware of it. The Joliet congrega- 
tion is of the listening kind, evidently 
trained by experience to assume that they 
are to hear something worth listening to. 
They came ready to do their part and ex- 
pecting the preacher to do his in that highly 
co-operative business of producing a vital 
sermon. I did the best I could, and the 
response was cordial and understanding. 

The after-service hospitality, which had 
the warmth of traditional western friendli- 
ness, was more than personal. A gratify- 
ingly large number of the people knew 
about the National Memorial Church. 
Some had visited it. All seemed eager to 
make the visiting minister feel that he be- 
longed to them as the pastor of “their 
other home church.” 

The Joliet church recently celebrated its 
hundredth anniversary and the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Dr. Macpherson’s 
pastorate. The fruitage of the years on 
both accounts was evident. 

Of what happened at the Washington 
end of the exchange I can speak confi- 
dently, even though at second-hand. Dr. 
Macpherson was greeted by a fine congre- 
gation, and the echoes of his sermon that 
came to me on my return left no question 
as to the impression he had made. The 
Optimist Club had arranged to have him 
stay over for their meeting on Monday 
evening, when the people could meet him 
more informally and intimately; but a sud- 
den call to return to Joliet for a funeral 
prevented. That was the one disappoint- 
ment in an otherwise happy experience. 

On my way to Joliet I was able to take 
in two days of the Midwest Ministers’ 
Retreat at Turkey Run Park. It was my 


first visit to that unique and interesting 
spot. In spite of the fact that I had read 
descriptions of it in the Leader, and of how 
Mrs. Galer had broken her shoulder on a 
hike through a rocky glen, and of how the 
editor of the Leader had nearly fallen over a 
precipice because he had valorously refused 
to use a flashlight in the dark, I was not 
prepared for what I found. The scenic 
beauty of the State Park, with its forests 
and romantic canons and glades, carved 
out of the rock by ancient glaciers, was a 
total surprise to an Easterner who came 
with a mental picture of Indiana and IIli- 
nois as unbroken prairie. The two days of 
fellowship were delightful and the inter- 
change of thought was stimulating. The 
chief value of the Retreat, however, was in 
the opportunity it gave to ministers more 
or less isolated to feel each other’s com- 
panionship in a common task. The Retreat 
will doubtless be reported, so I make no 
effort to rehearse the program, except to 
say that the ministers seemed genuinely 
interested in a brief account I gave one 
evening of the origin and history and dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the now historic 
Wayside Inn Retreat and some of the 
reasons why it had perpetuated itself un- 
brokenly and with deepening appeal 
through thirty-five annual gatherings. 

Turkey Run has become, and bids fair 
more and more to become, to the Mid West. 
what Ferry Beach is to the East and 
Murray Grove to the Middle Atlantic 
region—a center for educational institutes 
of various branches of our church life, espe- 
cially the field of religious education. Not 
the least of the favorable circumstances is 
the sympathetic attitude of the adminis- 
tration of the State Park. Such leaders as 
Mrs. Galer and Carl Olson were especially 
interested in the fact that a recently 
abandoned C.C.C. camp on the reservation 
may be made available to the institutes for 
their exclusive use, at the same time that. 
the splendid recreational opportunities of 
the whole park will be theirs for the 
taking. 

So I returned to Washington with memo- 
ries of a stimulating exchange, a happy 
fellowship, and an excursion to a new region 
in this great country of ours. 

* oe 

The president of the university had dark 
circles under his eyes. His cheeks were 
pallid. His lips were trembling. He wore 
a worried expression. 

“You lookill,’’ remarked his wife. “What. 
is wrong, dear?” 

“Nothing much,” he replied. “But I 
had a fearful dream last night and I feel 
this morning as if I—as if I—” 

“What was the dream?”’ asked his wife. 

“T dreamed the trustees required that I 
should pass the freshman examination for 
admission!’”’ sighed the - president.—Ex- 
change. 
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THE GENERAL CONVENTION IS COMING 


HE Universalist General Convention will meet in 
Chicago in the last week of October. With it 
will meet the biennial conventions of the 

Women’s National Missionary Association and the 
General Sunday School Association, and other groups 
like the organized ministers of our fellowship. 

Chicago is a great city always, but never more 
attractive than in October. 

Soon the people of the Chicago area and of the 
Illinois Convention will be putting into our hands in- 
formation of value to the hundreds who will drive to 
‘Chicago, not only from the Mid West but from New 
England, New York, the Far West and the South. 
We trust that it will be specific, and will give names. 
Information about railroads and hotels also will come 
along. The Episcopalians, who are to meet in Cin- 
cinnati the first of October for their great triennial 
convention, already have plans far advanced both for 
program and travel helps. 

The meetings in our judgment are primarily for 
information and inspiration. They are to give us a 
sense of fellowship. They are to deepen our faith in 
God and man. They are to make us more aware of 
the dangers that threaten religious liberty, but at the 
same time more sure of the worth of the projects we 
are setting up to meet the dangers. 

Fortunately, we have some business-minded folks 
who will bring deficits and surpluses, quotas and offer- 
ings, candidates and elections, minutes and motions, 
to our attention. 

Again we shall see worked the miracle of loaves 
and fishes—highly competent officials getting along 
with the little we give them. 

There are no great emergencies confronting us 
save the emergency of not keeping faith with people 
we send for special jobs, to Boston or Tokyo, Outlaws 
Bridge or Pigeon River. But the story of how they 
keep faith with us may do something spiritually to 
those of us lucky enough to go to Chicago. 


DR. JOY WITHDRAWS 


E publish in this issue the statement of the Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, D. D., withdrawing as a 
candidate for the office of president of the 

American Unitarian Association. The reason for the 
withdrawal is that the contest has become a contest of 
personalities, and that the issue of faith in God versus 
a religion of no God has become obscured. 

What Dr. Joy means by this is that the theists, 
so-called, in the fellowship, very largely have come to 
the support of Dr. Eliot, some of them manifesting 
anger that Joy should presume to run and that he 
should raise such an issue. Lathrop, Reccord, Park, 


Savage, Snow, Griffin, and men of that general school 
of thought, have been managing the Eliot campaign. 
Even the pious and gentle Westwood, now on the 
Pacific Coast, has followed hard after. The humanists 
have been very much in the background. 

Whether a man of the fine caliber of Charles Joy 
should have undertaken such a contest is an open 
question. Doubtless some will hold that an ecclesias- 
tical Jack Dempsey would have served a more useful 
purpose and have played a more dignified part. But, 
as we have intimated before, this is not an Irish free- 
for-all, but a private fight, and we are not welcome to 
bite and claw as we might possibly be prevailed upon 
to do. 

In fact, our experience in trying to climb into bed 
with the Unitarians recalls a childhood episode. The 
arrival of unexpected guests made it necessary for us to 
sleep with our small brother Louis, and Louis bit us in 
the leg. And why did Louis bite us in the leg? 
Because we had made him say his prayers. 

Today the fierce Louis, a dignified and useful 
army colonel, and the writer are devoted brothers and 
pull together. Each looks after his own prayers. 
The bites are healed. There are no scars. 

* * 


THE MAN WHO BROKE HIS BACK 


HE man who broke his back when he was a 
senior in the divinity school has now been made 
a district superintendent of a large and im- 
portant district of his church. Thus the cripple be- 
comes an assistant bishop. He will travel all over the 
north country of New York State, and into Vermont, 
advising and inspiring church boards and ministers, 
conducting services and keeping the work of his church 
going. When the great general assembly comes again, 
he will sit in the bishops’ cabinet, help determine 
policies and place men. The office is an office of 
honor, of power, of high opportunity. The man will 
live in a live little city, keep his children at their 
education, and fulfil his destiny. 

Yet this man some years ago was the raw material 
out of which we often make beggars. He was close to 
being just human waste. What saved him was intelli- 
gence, faith and courage. When he got up out of the 
bed into which a falling derrick had put him, he did a 
book called ‘““The Wheel Chair Philosopher,” full of 
calm acceptance of what life brings, and determination 
to go on from where he was. 

He seemed to have learned early that there are 
two main things not to worry about—what can be 
helped and what cannot be helped. This man could 
not help what the derrick had done, but he could help 
“being licked.’”’ He has become a well read Methodist 
minister, an eloquent preacher, a good citizen, and a 
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friend to man. He has had the help of a loyal, tactful 
wife, and together they have raised children far differ- 
ent from the little devils that ministers sometimes 
beget. The world honors Milton, who made his blind- 
ness serve his heavenly vision, Prescott and Parkman, 
who did their great histories though handicapped by 
illness and failing eyesight, and a host of others who 
would not be deterred from doing their work by what 
would seem to be obstacles insurmountable. So we 
honor the new District Superintendent of the Platts- 


burg District of the Methodist Episcopal Church. : 


His name is John L. Cole. 


* * 


“IN THE PEACE OF A RELIGIOUS JOURNAL”’ 


FTER describing the distinguished career of 
Norman Hapgood as reporter, writer and 
editor, The New York Times editorially said: 

“He ended his days in the peace of a religious journal.”’ 
Let us examine that statement. It probably repre- 
sents the opinion of nine-tenths or ninety-nine one- 
hundredths of the men and women in secular journal- 
ism. The craft has battled with the real storms of life 
for a generation. Then it sails on the last leg of the 
voyage across a sea where the winds always serve, 
navigation presents no problems, and the harbor 
lights always burn clear. In other words, the harassed 
journalist closes his career in the peace of religious 
journalism. 

Now let us admit that it ought to be ‘“‘peace.” 
Our Master, when the shadow of the Cross already fell 
across his path, said, ““My peace I give unto you.” 
But he added, “Not as the world giveth, give I unto 
you.” 

For the Christian peace is conquest within, not 
necessarily conquest without. It is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith. It is mental 
poise and balance, unshakable courage, an undivided 
mind and heart, and absolute confidence in the Power 
that sustains us and in the Wisdom that guides. 

We do not say that such peace is impossible to 
attain in secular journalism or religious journalism, 
but we should like to make clear that peace cannot be 
had for the asking in our part of the field, and that it 
does not inhere in the very nature of the task. 

The great newspaper, for example, that made the 
comments, earns money. We do not earn money. 
It pays high salaries. We pay low salaries. It has 
financial reserves. Most of our religious journals 
have no financial reserves. There is a deal of peace, 
using the word in the sense that the Times used it, in a 
financial reserve. Most editors and managers of re- 
ligious papers are harassed by finances and in many 
cases by debt. 

This peace of religious journalism cannot be 
created by oneness of opinion, for no such oneness 
exists. Controversies in churches are proverbially 
bitter. Probably because people care so much, they 
will fight at the drop of the hat. We cannot accept 
the hypothesis that church people are more small- 
minded than people outside the churches, but there are 
small-minded people inside and outside, and little 
peace where they are to be found. 

There is little peace in a shrinking cause, and that 
is what the church paper has been in the past few 


years, little peace in scratching gravel to keep out 
of the ditch, little peace in climbing a steep hill while 
the path followed slides steadily down. Anybody who 
thinks it a bed of roses to edit or manage a religious 
journal these days is—well, probably not a fool, but, 
shall we say, uninformed. 

If Norman Hapgood had lived and had gone on 
“an the peace of a religious journal’”’ he would have 
had a fight on his hands just to survive. 

We do not belong to the churchmen who think 
that the fight is hopeless, by any means. It just 
happens that we who now are at work have been 
called upon to pass our lives in an age of indifference, 
skepticism, and self-indulgence. 

We have not been downed, and in that very fact 
there is hope. 

We begin to see the deeper significance of the 
age and of the things that we are doing. 

Democracy is in danger, and we with others are 
holding the gate. 

Liberty is assailed, and we are among the de- 
fenders. : 

God is ignored and ‘‘we are laborers with God.”’ 

The laborers in God’s vineyard are divided. We 
are to show them their oneness and make the rulers 
of the vineyard just. 

The church that came from the life and death of 
Jesus is spat upon as its founder was spat upon, and 
we have helped keep it alive and are starting out with 
new vision to make it strong. 

There is peace in religious journalism, but it is the 
peace which comes after toil, suffering and conflict. 

God needs all of us—New York Times and 
Christian Register—and when the record is made up 
there will be honor for all who have served man’s high 
ideals, and: there will be peace for all who knew that 
the road would be up hill to the very end, and who 
never faltered in the climb. 


* * 


MENTAL CASES 


OAKE CARTER says that if all the neurotics of 
the country should be confined in hospitals for 
the mentally ill, there would not be left enough 

people outside to take care of them. This may be 
journalistic exaggeration, but the figures of commit- 
ments to institutions are startling enough. In the 
United States there are half a million mental patients 
now receiving institutional care. There are 138,000 
admissions per year. At present 50,000 are on parole. 
The number of admissions is going up steadily every 
year. Some people are let out mainly because the in- 
stitutions are crowded. More come from cities than 
from country districts. For the entire country the 
ratio of mentally sick to well is 316.9 to 100,000, but 
for New England there are 435 mentally sick out of 
each 100,000. 

Every year we have more hospitals, more clinics, 
more out-patients, more treatment. 

Readmissions jumped thirty percent in 1934. 

To stop this process of break-down we probably 
should have to alter our ways of living fundamentally. 
We should have to learn to rush less, worry less, care 
less about “keeping up with the Joneses.’ 

We should have to make marriage a more sacred 
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and permanent institution. We should have to or- 
ganize a better distribution of wealth. We should 
have to give people different ideas about what consti- 
tutes happiness. 

But there are two practical ways of grappling with 
the conditions within our grasp. One is to help the 
doctors who are trying to stamp out syphilis. The 
other is to help ministers who are trying to put vital 
religious faith into folks. 

Something more is involved in church work, in- 
cluding religious education, than just earning salaries 
or keeping churches alive. 

The work when well done is closely connected 
with the welfare of the country and the ongoing of 
civilization. 

Some of our ministers are doing pioneer work 
along these lines. 

* * 


THE OTSQUAGO VALLEY LARGER PARISH 
HE Otsquago is a beautiful creek which flows 
aE northward to the Mohawk River from the hills 
which lie to the south of the famous Mohawk 
Valley. Twelve miles up the stream from Fort Plain is 
Van Hornesville, the birthplace of Owen D. Young. It 
is a hamlet of only 125 people, but it has a beautiful 
central school which was built by Mr. Young, and a 
fleet of buses, also given by him, brings pupils from 
eighteen school districts, or an area of 175 square 
miles. 

Besides Van Hornesville, there are Jordanville, 
Starkville, and Paines Hollow in the central school 
district. The main business of the area is farming. 

Now Mr. Young believes in science and scientific 
education. The twenty-three teachers in his school 
are among the most progressive to be secured. The 
facilities of the school are up to date. The children 
of that area now have fine opportunities for schooling. 

But Mr. Young believes also in religion and re- 
ligious education. He had the New York State 
Council of Churches and Christian Education make a 
survey of his school district. The survey showed 
seven church buildings in four villages, but not one 
resident pastor. The churches are one Universalist, 
one Methodist Protestant, three Methodist Episcopal, 
one Lutheran and one Baptist. Students preach in 
some of the churches summers, and supplies preach in 
other churches now and then. 

A Russian Orthodox Monastery with nine 
monks stands on one of the hills of Van Hornesville, 
and it ministers to fifty Russian families in the 
neighborhood. 

Of the 535 children under eighteen years of age 
in the school district, only sixty-five are enrolled in any 
Sunday school, and only one-third of these were in 
Sunday school on the Sunday studied. 

So, with these facts disclosed, Mr. Young felt 
justified in urging some combined effort along re- 
ligious lines. It was obvious that the task would not 
be easy. But W. T. Clemens, General Secretary of 
the New York State Council, is not easily daunted. 
He got the denominational state superintendents, in- 
cluding Dr. Leining, to visit the area, and eventually 
all promised co-operation. A Larger Parish has been 
organized and a Parish Council with three delegates 


from each church is in operation. ‘One delegate has to 


‘be a man, one a woman and one a young person under 


twenty-five. While the Russian Monastery could not 
join formally, it gave its blessing, and every morning 
at four o’clock a prayer is said in the monastery ‘“‘for the 
success of the rural co-operative Christian education 
venture.”” A young man who has dedicated his life 
to rural work began a full-time pastorate there on 
May 1. A Lutheran from a near-by town will look 
after the Lutheran group especially, and the plan 
calls for a Baptist and Methodist who are specialists 
in country work to look after seven union congrega- 
tions. 

On January 1, 1987, a competent girl trained in 
religious education and devoted to country work, 
began service as director of religious education. 

It is too much to expect that rivalries and jeal- 
ousies dating back for generations will be destroyed 
instantly, but the way to end them is indicated. We 
shall watch the work with interest, and report on it. 
We congratulate all concerned upon the happy be- 
ginning. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Churches, missionary societies and individuals 
alike are tempted at times to get rid of heavy burdens 
and responsibilities simply by tossing them on to the 
shoulders of someone else. Gloss it over with honeyed 
words as one may, it nevertheless remains cowardice 
and selfishness. 


The School of Education of New York University 
at Washington Square, New York City, will run a 
summer school between July 26 and August 13, for the 
study of religious education for adolescents and for 
the supervision and administration of vacation church 
schools. 


Opposition parties in Japan won 400 of the 466 
seats in parliament. Premier Hayashi, backed by 
army chiefs, has not yet resigned. Even proletarian 
parties, the left of the opposition, gained ground in the 
election. 


Earl Godwin of the Washington Times demands 
to know why taxpayers visiting Washington should 
not be permitted to photograph art works and public 
buildings inside and out. And why not? 


This co-operative movement seems to be entering 
many fields. Eight hundred people in New York just 
got back $30,000 of the rent paid to their landlord in 
1936. 


Nazi zealots in Germany are preaching a mystical 
Nordic God for Germans only, with Adolf Hitler as a 
son of the god. This is called “a world outlook!” 


New heights, or depths, of cruelty have been 
reached by General Franco in recent bombings of 
unfortified places in Spain. 


That teaching about the mote and the beam is 
hard doctrine, isn’t it? 
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As a Universalist Teacher Sees It 


Josephine Moffatt Benton 


Life is like a fugue, everything must grow out of 

the subject and there must be nothing new.—Samuel 

Butler in “The Way of All Flesh.” 

BELIEVE in religion as a way of life, mt not in 
religion as a formula, a series of prayers and 
creeds, ceremonies, or a familiarity with the 

Bible. When I was a child I asked our sewing woman 
why she did not go to church. Her answer was, 
“Because I know more good people who never attend 
church services than I do among the hypocrites who 
fill the pews.” 

This will have to be personal, because I can write 
honestly only of those truths I have experienced. 

When I began to teach in Sunday school, I felt I 
could never sincerely lead the children in formal 
prayer, because I did not then pray in words myself. 
As a little girl I was a devout Christian Scientist. 
The use of hand lotion was wrong, I believed, because 
God could heal chaffed hands. After painfully skin- 
ning my knee, my mother suggested I prepare my 
Sunday school lesson, and my knee would be better. 
In all faith I did so. Truthfully, the pain disappeared, 
for I was absorbed in reading, but at the finish, looking 
and expecting to see whole, unblemished skin, I found 
the knee as raw and bruised as ever. My pet rabbit 
died after being mangled by the dogs, despite my 
faithful prayers that he would be healed. And my 
mother died of cancer, despite her devout faith that 
an omnipotent power could make her whole. 

Understand, I am far from claiming that miracles 
never happen now, or that Jesus did not perform them. 
But for those of us who have never witnessed a 
miracle (meaning a supernatural event) and never 
expect to, who are satisfied with the orderly plan of 
the world—the regularity of day and night, and of the 
seasons, with the beauty of nature, the goodness of 
mankind, and the wonder of life—is there no religion? 

In my teens I went through a confused period of 
disbelief in any God, of doubting great and lasting 
love, of questioning the possibility of unselfish good- 
ness. I was ready to throw over all my religious 
teaching as bunk. I questioned and argued with every 
preacher and religious teacher I knew. Why should 
anyone believe that only God’s elect should be saved, 
believe in the eternal damnation of unbaptized babies, 
believe that sin, disease, and death were not real? 

Fortunately, I went to a normal school where the 
president was a good man. Dr. Livingstone Lord was 
a fine scholar, and his respect for knowledge and wis- 
dom was surpassed only by his love of good and noble 
qualities. “I would be more kind if I could live my life 
again.”’ “Always be candid—tell the truth.” In his 
eightieth year these were the themes of some of his 
last chapel talks. 

The teachers there were fine teachers—interested 
in their subjects and in the students. Their reward 
could never be meted out in dollars and cents, but was 
in the good times they had in teaching. 

So I came back to an appreciation of the fine 
things of life, to the eternal values—-beauty, good- 
ness, and wisdom. I read from the great minds, and 


lived among people with ideals. In my sophomore 
year I wrote a theme on prayer—discarding formulas, 
shibboleths and postures, and quoted Emerson, that 

“prayer is the soliloquy of a beholding and jubilant 
soul.” 

Still I felt no need of churches. This attitude 
continued until after marriage, until after the birth of 
two children. My reason for uniting with a church 
then was because of the feeling of security, of con- 
tinuity and purposefulness, it gave me, in a seemingly 
chaotic world, to meet with a group of earnest, fine 
people worshiping together under the leadership of an 
intelligent and inspiring minister. But if I was to 
share in their communion of worship and in their 
fellowship, I should share in the work of the church. 
After hearing a fine address by a woman who said that 
she would rather never have her children attend Sun- 
day school than have them misled, bewildered or 
bored by many of the existing church schools, and 
saying, if you did not know where to find a liberal, 
progressive Sunday school class, why not offer to 
teach one yourself, I Bake to fill the vacancy in the 
beginners’ group. 

Now, my idea of God probably i is very different 
from yours—not that mine is more right than yours. 
There can be no ultimate view, no exact image of 
God. My conception enlarges and broadens as con- 
stantly as a brooklet grows to a mighty river and 
rushes to the sea. I might quote William Herbert 
Carruth’s ‘‘Each in His Own Tongue” and say— 


Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it God. 


Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 


Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God. 


I might recall Ernest Dimnet in “‘What We Live By,” 
and say one of our constant proofs of the presence of 
God is the spirit within us which has made us struggle 
through countless eons to live better and more gra- 
cious lives. I might quote a passage from a scientist 
like Jeans, who sees God in the law and order of the 
world, the movements of the stars and of the planets. 
I might quote Jesus, “God Is Love,” and St. Paul’s 
further definition from First Corinthians, ‘‘Love suf- 
fereth long, and is kind; love envieth not; love vaunt- 
eth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but 
rejoiceth with the truth; beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” All. 
these and more have meaning for me. 

But it is easier to say what God isnot. He is not 
a giant who created Heaven for the righteous and Hell 
for the wicked, as I believed when I was a very little 
girl, and feared to see any deep hole being dug lest the 
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flames of Hell should burst forth. He is not a Santa 
Claus who sits in the clouds writing the records of the 
misbehaving children, as a second grade teacher once 
told her pupils. He is not a God of wrath and venge- 
ance, as the Hebrews believed. He does not cause 
disease nor take the beloved child from parents so that 
they must bow. their heads and say, “It is His 
will.” 

These later pictures you would not have me paint 
for my little people. I do not know how to give them 
these high concepts and visions that have been the 
heritage of all worshipful people in words. 

That is why I talk very little of God to my little 
class. I have come to believe with Mrs. Sophie Lyon 
Fahs that the word God should be left out of the vo- 
cabulary of two and three year olds. Ideally, I 
should wait until near the age of five or six to have any 
discussion with a child as to the nature of God. 

Mrs. Fahs in a recent lecture said that there are 
four types of experience which children should have 
before they consider God, Jesus, and the Bible. 

1. They need experiences of wonder with living 
things. Young children need to feel the difference 
between a doll and a rabbit, between a stone and a 
rose. They need to experiment with bulbs, to split one 
open and see the heart of it, and then plant others to 
see them unfold into beautiful narcissus. The greatest 
mystery is a living thing, and until they have had such 
experiences, children have no business to hear about 


2. “Religion is man’s experimentation with the 
unseen.”’ If the only unseen things children know are 
fairies, they are not in a position to think of God. A 
class at Riverside Church went to Dr. Fosdick with 
many questions that were troubling them. One was, 
“Why is God invisible?’”” He answered them: ‘You 
know you are invisible. I am. You see my hands 
and feet. You don’t see me. The real you is as in- 
visible as God.’”’ We must challenge youngsters to 
see beneath the surface. 

3. We need to help children to have opportunities 
to be alone. Encourage them to tell you the thoughts 
they have alone, not by asking but by a listening at- 
titude. Whether they tell their thoughts is not most 
important. People who have achieved a religious 
life, know how to live alone occasionally. 

4. Approach religion from everything. Take a 
story of a chair, for instance, and trace it back to the 
tree, the sun, wind, air, life itself, the source of all. 
Children need to consider people’s thoughts, customs, 
ways in which we are all bound together. We need to 
approach life desiring the good—something better 
than we have ever dreamed. 

That is why last year our course was built around 
a unit of work called ‘““We Look about Us.” We 
looked at nature when we planted tulip bulbs, watched 
them lie asleep under winter snows, and awake to 
growth and beauty under spring sunshine. We 
looked at the regularity of day and night, and what 
did we think about night. Fears, dreams, wishes, 
and prayers were revealed. We looked at our church 
building and considered its value, at our homes and 
why they were so precious. We thought of our 
friends, mother and daddy, teachers, the policeman, 
the doctor, the grocer, the minister, the janitor, of 


- 


Jesus, the great teacher, who lived long ago and 
loved little children. The doctor became a friend, in 
deeds as well as words, when we instigated a free medi- 
cal examination to which all children of the Sunday 
school and their mothers were invited. We looked at 
books; and we established a lending library, so that the 
children developed responsibility in caring for and 
returning the books they loved. From these meaning- 
ful experiences was built our contribution to the Chil- 
dren’s Day service. 

This year, this same group is from five to seven 
in age. My own child’s absorbing interest is Indians, 
and with that stimulus to launch us our project has 
been one of world friendship. The approach was 
through the Indians who inhabited the Americas 
before the settlement by the white people. The story 
continued to present Columbus’s discovery of Amer- 
ica, and of the Pilgrims seeking a new land to worship 
as they pleased. Probably they told their children 
the nativity story, so we had a creche and thought 
about the birthday of Jesus—the man who loved 
children and told them beautiful stories. 

We continued with world friendship, and talked 
of the children of Holland, using the story ‘““A Day on 
Skates.”” Next we traveled to Sweden in spirit through 
such lovely books as those of Elsa Beskov—“‘‘Peter 
and Lotta,” “Pelle’s New Suit,” and “The Elf Chil- 
dren of the Woods.” This gave us another oppor- 
tunity to distinguish between stories that might-be- 
so and stories that are pretend. Another Sunday we 
visited Norway with the imaginative and well-illus- 
trated “Ola,” by the D’Aulaires. It is an exciting 
journey, for our traveling pace is attuned to the 
children’s interest. 

When I began to teach I felt my only strength lay 
in my love of children, and the worth-while children’s 
books I could draw upon. And these lovely modern 
books of Indians and children of foreign lands are a 
valued source in this year’s course. 

Through a Quaker Oats map, a scrap-book of the 
different people of the world, gifts bought with the 
children’s money for Christmas gifts to an Indian 
mission, and our stories, my hope is to give the chil- 
dren a feeling of tolerance for and kinship with the 
many colors, creeds, and races in our country today. 

Jesus and the Bible have not been ignored, nor 
have the youngsters become weary of them. I hope 
they think of the Bible as a book of stories that they 
will want to read sometime. I hope they feel that 
some day when they are older they will have the 
privilege of learning more of Jesus. 

Because of experiences with my own children at 
bedtime, when they wanted to say a formal prayer, and 
wanted me to say one, too, I have found I can sincerely 
express joy and appreciation, and desire for growth, 
in words. With them I would not force, nay, scarcely 
suggest, a prayer if their mood was not a worshipful 
one. When they are joyous and happy, or contem- 
plative and penitent, I try to be understanding of their 
wishes and thoughts, and express my own if they de- 
sire. 

Since I have learned from them, I can lead the 
little Sunday school group in a poem or prayer if it 
is true and meaningful. The year we looked about us 
we were most fond of Emerson’s— 
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For flowers that bloom about our feet, 
For tender grass so fresh and sweet, 
For song of bird, and hum of bee, 

For all things fair we hear or see, 

We thank Thee. 


This year, with our world friendship project, when 
we have been feeling particularly kindly and tolerant, 
we have learned together— 


Our Father, you have given me 

So much of love and joy today 

That I am thinking joy and love 

To other children far away. 
Wherever they lie down to sleep, 
Happy and tired with work and play, 
Yellow, red, brown, black, and white, 
Our Father God, bless us all tonight. 


But I could not participate with them in a prayer 
that instilled fear, as many children have been made 
afraid by ‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep.”’ This winter 
in a lecture Miss Julia Wade Abbott said that, when 
she was a little child, every night, after finishing that 
prayer, she clenched her fists and said, “But I don’t 
want to die before I wake.” 

Nor could I teach children a prayer with allusions 
to angels guarding them, or God being in the Heaven 
above. In this scientific age they will soon discard 
angels as a kind of fairies, but they must have a re- 
ligion and a God they can keep always because they 
are real. 

Never do I want to introduce a prayer or suggest 
repeating one, when the children are restless, tired, or 
troubled with each other. The words are of no value 
without the spirit of worship, of sensitiveness to love 
and beauty and goodness, which must lie back of all 
worship. And so for the class, as with individuals, their 
truest worship comes when they are amazed and 
joyous over the brown tulip bulbs that have sent 
green shoots through the dark earth. 

We have had an experience of worship when six- 
year-old Patsy brought her colored baby doll to visit, 
and the children gathered around to admire and wel- 


come it. Lillian said, ‘I’m not allowed to have a 
nigger baby because they’re not like us.”’ I told her 
that colored children like to play with white dol- 
lies. 

We have had a religious experience when children 
of comfortable homes and children of impoverished 
homes play happily together. And in our own Sunday 
school we are having, not a project, but an experience 
of world friendship, when Armenians, Germans, Ital- 
ians, and so-called Americans work and think co- 
operatively together. 

The following story illustrates eee I have been 
trying to say about religion as a way of life, and wor- 
ship as an inner feeling of striving or exaltation. If 
such an experience should happen to one child be- 
cause of my teaching, I should feel all my efforts justi- 
fied. 

In our first married years, my husband and I lived 
in: a community of mostly Germans, Russians and 
Irish. Our nearest neighbors were a splendid old 
German couple. I could never have a better neighbor 
or a finer friend than Mrs. Buckholz, and I am glad to 
pay her tribute. But the neighbors commented on 
the friendship of the daughter of this couple with a 
Negro girl who lived across the street. The girls were 
not especially intimate, but they often walked com- 
radely to school, or sat on the front porch studying 
Latin together. One day Mrs. Buckholz told me this in 
explanation: “When Frances was a little girl, the 
Children’s Day service was about children from all 
parts of the earth, and Frances was to say a little 
piece about the colored people and carry a colored 
doll. She didn’t have one, so her daddy took one of 
her own and blacked its face, and I made clothes for 
the doll, so that she might take her part in the exer- 
cises. Well, could I be hypocrite enough to let the 
child say a verse about friendship to the colored folks, 
and now when the opportunity comes along, forbid her 
to be friends with a real Negro girl? No, that would 
not do!’ 

That is religion as a way of life. 


The Y. P. C. U. Going Places in the World’ 


James W. McKnight 


R. D. 8. STANSELL, Wisconsin Methodist dis- 
trict superintendent, tells of an interesting ex- 
perience while he was visiting Jerusalem with 

a group of Methodists recently. There is an atmos- 
phere in the Holy City which soon affects people, he 
says. It is hard to keep old hates and fears from 
cropping out. He had turned a corner, to run into a 
group of pilgrims on their way to the holy sepulcher. 
“Out of our way,” cried the leader, ‘‘we represent the 
Holy Church.” Mr. Stansell said that at any other 
time he would have gracefully stepped aside. But 
this time he shoved on ahead, erying out, ““We repre- 
sent the Holy Methodist Church and have as much 
right here as any other group.” Mrs. Stansell, the 
superintendent said, was very happy to get him out of 
the city unharmed. 


*Address given at the Illinois Y. P. C. U. Resaher 
Galesburg, Ill., April 17, 1937. 


The separation of group from group is as old as 
the history of the race. A visitor remarked to an old 
settler on the eastern Maryland shore, “The people 
here are as pure native American as anywhere, are 
they not?’”’ ‘Well,’ replied the old timer, “we used 
to be but lately there are too many foreigners—Vir- 
ginians and Pennsylvania Dutchmen—coming in.” 

Recently in the South when a whole state pro- 
tested a mountain marriage of a twelve-year-old girl, 
the mountaineers expressed their resentment of the 
interference by foreigners. 

If the language used by outsiders is different the 
barrier becomes almost unsurpassable. In early He- — 
brew history strangers were forced to pronounce the 
word “shibboleth,” and if the “h’” was not sounded 
properly, the victim was soon dispatched. The word 
barbarian shows us the contempt which rested on ~ 
those whose language could not be understood. The 
words sounded like ‘‘bar,” “bar.’”’ Our ancestors were 
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barbarians to the Romans of one thousand years ago. 
The only hope there was for the Teutons on the other 
side of the river was early subjugation to Roman 
civilization. Today the human mind has not changed 
so much, and yet we are being thrown into close prox- 
imity to people we do not understand. It is a real 
race between education and chaos. 

Some hate the Jews, forgetting the wonderful ap- 
titude the Hebrew people have had for religious cul- 
ture. The effect of the seventh and eighth century 
prophets and that of Jesus of Nazareth on our na- 
tional cultural pattern has been tremendous. 

Some hate the Armenians, although this fas- 
cinating people has ever been a connecting link be- 
tween East and West, and today Armenia is trans- 
forming the deserts of the Caucasus into a garden of 
vineyards. 

Some hate the Chinese, although when our an- 
cestors were eating human flesh the Celestial Empire 
discovered by Marco Polo was most glorious. Con- 
fucius has collected the finest precepts on morals and 
governmental laws. All that the Japanese possess that 
seems native at all was taken from the more ancient 
Chinese civilization. 

Some hate the Negroes, although this race seems 
to be most talented. Many people, including South- 
erners, find the members very lovable as pictured in 
“Gone with the Wind.” 

In the United States the Irish, the Swedes, were 
all hated until they were assimilated into the general 
population. In Switzerland today one finds people 
very different united together in a common love of 
liberty. In the U.S. S. R. many different nations are 
united in the support of a common economic system 
and for mutual protection. 

There will always be different cultures. Indeed, 
there should be. There can be real unity in diversity. 
Actual unity comes through variety, not forced uni- 
formity. This is one of the basic theories on which 
the Universalist Church is built. 

It would be impossible for me to think of young 
people’s work in strictly denominational terms. My 
personal history, with its Calvinistic background, my 
years in the Methodist Church, together with my step 
into organized liberalism, forbids that. Yet I do 
think that Universalists must be more loyal to their 
church. True breadth of vision starts with loyalty to 
one’s own home and church. Our church has lost 
much ground because it did not boost its own program 
first. I am for any move that brings more denomina- 
tional unity, but I am sure it will not be brought 
by neglecting our own program. It is not yet too late 
to build a Universalist Church which is as liberal so- 
cially as theologically. We can get into the social 
cause just as we fought in the battles of the last cen- 
tury. I am proud of the past liberalism of our church, 
but I want her to remain liberal or become liberal in 
every cause. 

Universalist work in the Japanese Empire has 
been important for forty years. In the islands four or 
five very important churches and social settlement 
institutions have been placed at very strategic points. 
A splendid work among the poor and outcast is being 
conducted. There is co-operative activity going on 
which should shame the liberal churches in this land. 


All this work is bound to help britig the United States 
and Japan spiritually closer together. 

In America we are building the world’s greatest 
navy, and every year we parade our might in Japan’s 
front-yard. The militarists on the other side are not 
inactive. Consequently jingoism is rampant in both 
countries. Every liberal institution in Japan coun- 
teracts the navy’s activities. It is a race between 
good-will actively expressed and militarism also ex- 
pressed. So far jingoism is ahead, but the final out- 
come has not yet been settled. We should honor men 
of the stamp of Henry M. Cary and his son. 

In Korea, the Rev. Ryonki Jio, teacher and min- 
ister, seems to be another Kagawa, a real apostle of 
co-operation in that land. His social service in Taikyu 
is already well known. The slipper industry, the 
basket-weaving, the dressmaking work, furnish work 
for increasing hundreds every month. The latest de- 
velopment is a co-operative hospital which was started 
July 20, 19386. A young doctor in Jio’s church is in 
charge. The two men saw the need of cheap service 
for the poor. Although the medical profession has 
been actively opposed, the hospital is treating 600 
patients or more monthly. The support of this co- 
operative is the project of the American Y. P. C. U. 
It is a project of which we can be very proud. More 
basic equipment is needed. As yet there is not even 
running water in the institution. 

In presenting the world as a field, I could men- 
tion dozens of other causes. We should send a dele- 
gate to Oxford. Unity Church of Oak Park alone is 
sending two delegates. The Leyden Foundation is a 
cause which should be close to the heart of every re- 
ligious liberal. 

Is the cause of “World Peace’ an important cause 
with us? Certainly no other cause is more impor- 
tant. We are living in a critical period in the world’s 
history. Out of it can come defeat or victory for this 
age. The Emergency Peace Campaign is a movement 
which we should support heartily. Our unions should 
be on fire for peace. Abolish defeatism. Victory is 
possible. If we do not spread the tidings of Peace 
and World Brotherhood, who will accomplish the task? 

Our movement should be a part of a greater move- 
ment. The Y. P. R. U. and our organization should 
be merged soon. The union should never have been 
halted last year. The American Youth Congress 
presents a Youth Forum which is most important to 
our country. Why should we not be represented in it? 
We have been so inactive in the past that we can 
start almost anywhere. Get into action. Start any- 
where. 

* *K * 
NO LAW AGAINST IT 

In a certain town, not far from Danbury, Conn., the Congre- 
gationalists were to tear down their old church and build a new 
one on the same site. They asked Father , popular 
Roman Catholic priest, who never liked to be left out of any 
good work, for a contribution. He replied that he regretted that 
the law of the Church prohibited any priest from contributing 
to the building of a Protestant church edifice. But a few days 
later the treasurer received a generous check with the following 
statement: “I have searched in vain for any law prohibiting me 
from contributing to the tearing down of a Protestant church. 


So here is my contribution towards demolishing your present 
edifice.” 
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A Universal Solvent’ 
Carl H. Olson 


UR text this morning is taken from the thirteenth 

chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 

a portion of the eighth verse, “Love never 

faileth.’’ Our title, “A Universal Solvent,” is from the 

wealth of lore which surrounds the realm of chemistry. 

Our problem is from the heart of the Christian doc- 
trine. 

The alchemists of old spent years in fruitless 
efforts to find a substance which would transmute the 
baser metals into gold. Their mental descendants, 
from time to time, engage in a quest for some solution 
which will be, to their way of thinking, a boon to the 
scientific world. They know that water will dissolve 
sugar and salt; that hydrofluoric acid will dissolve 
glass; that acids of various types will act similarly in 
the cases of certain metals. How splendid it would 
be, they say, if some single liquid could be found which 
would eliminate the necessity for matching particular 
solids with particular solvents. A ‘‘universal solvent” 
is their goal. 

Then along comes someone with a simple question 
which confounds all their hopes and dreams. The 
question is this: “If a universal solvent were possible, 
what would you use to hold it?’ Not glass, nor 
pottery, nor rubber, nor tin—nor any other substance, 
for it would dissolve them all! And so, the unfortunate 
visionary is adjudged insane and is committed to an 
institution. He is hopeless. We shake our heads and 
say, ‘Poor fool!” 

Yet Christians, these two thousand years, have 
read and reread the three words of our text and have 
committed themselves to the faith that love never 
faileth. They turn back from the writings of Paul to 
the record of Jesus’ teachings, and assert that love can 
solve all the problems of our world and reduce the 
most rigid and resistant human substance to the 
liquid of harmonious brotherhood. 

Are Christians foolish? 'The poor chap who seeks 
for a universal solvent in the world of physics and 
chemistry might be overlooked. He putters around 
in a laboratory in a search which occupies his time 
and does no harm. We might even say of him, ‘“‘Let 
him hunt. What difference does it make?”’ 

But these Christians are different. They claim 
that their quest is ended and that the universal sol- 
vent in the world of human relations has been found. 
They say that it was revealed to them by a Palestinian 
peasant, years ago. All that the world needs is to try 
this discovery. 

It is no wonder that there are some hard-headed, 
practical people who scoff at the madness of Christians. 
Can it be imagined that there is asingle answer for the 
problems of the world? Even if we concede the possi- 
bility that Jesus’ answer may have had force in his 
day, how can we admit it to consideration in today’s 
complicated social structure? 

Everyone is asking, “Is a second great war coming 
in Europe?” ‘Will the so-called Pacific powers belie 


*A sermon delivered over Radio Station WLW, the Church 
Forum Program. 


their names?”’ We know the world is encumbered with 
masses of naval, military and air war material, and that 
people in every nation are being taxed intolerably to 
pay for this stuff. We know that small and weak na- 
tions have been.and are being ravaged by the great and 
strong. Opposing groups within almost every nation 
seem to be girding themselves for conflict in the few 
cases where this conflict has not already appeared. 
Poverty, injustice and social unrest add to the ob- 
stinacy of the elements which compose society of the 
present age. No existing agency in the world seems to 
have the ability to dissolve the present mass of prob- 
lems. 

So we return to the claim of Christianity, ‘Love 
never faileth.”’ Isit not the acme of idiocy? Why con- 
fine the harmless, foolish, would-be chemist and let 
these other theorists remain at large? Thus might 
the cynic estimate the present situation. 

However, it is evident that no one dares to ad- 
vance the suggestion of Christianity’s foolishness 
seriously. And why? 

Because, in the first place, the man who proclaimed 
this power of love in the world demonstrated it in his 
life. His opponents crucified him and he only ex- 
claimed, “‘Father, forgive them.’”’ Had he weakened, 
his cause would have been lost. But in defeat, he won; 
in disaster, he gained victory. Thus, the first person to 
try the universal solvent of love proved its efficacy. 

Because, in the second place, those who have come 
closest to an imitation of Christ have come closest to 
solving the problems of their own lives and of the lives 
with which they have come in contact. 

We, ourselves, are annually astonished at the 
changed atmosphere which the Christmas recollection 
brings to our most vicious engagements. Where we 
find an individual who dares think in terms of “peace 
on earth, good will toward men,’’ even when there are 
no decorations and Christmas trees, we find one who 
lives in harmony with God and man. The responses 
which affection and brotherhood bring into our own 
daily existence make us wonder if there may not be 
truth in the Christian teachings. We wish that we 
dared try them more often. 

Even cynics dare not speak loudly against Chris- 
tianity because, in the third place, we know that the 
laws which prevail in the material world are not neces- 
sarily the same as those which preside over the spirit- 
ual natures of men. In this realm we are dealing with 
forces which cannot be subjected to any laboratory 
except that of God. It is by our own will that we ex- 
clude ourselves from participation in experiments 
which might demonstrate the basic contention of 
Christianity. 

Our orthodox brethren frequently assert that 
salvation is free, meaning that the decision as to the 
acceptance of Christianity rests with the individual. 
It would be well for us to accept this statement, even 
though we place a different interpretation upon the 
term, “salvation.” 

We of the liberal faith assert that there is a meas- 
ure of divinity within every individual. Usually we 
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like to utter this statement with an eye upon the 
other fellow, making it a symbol of our own breadth 
of mind, of our own great tolerance. How much 
wiser it would be for us to sense that there rests upon 
us the responsibility for so developing our own knowl- 
edge of spiritual values, our own little bit of divinity, 
as to become aware of the power and truth within our 
text. Whittier was contemplating this when he wrote: 


Unto the calmly gathered thought 
The innermost of truth is taught— 
The mystery dimly understood, 
That love of God is love of Good; 
That to be saved is only this— 
Salvation from our selfishness: 


That worship’s deeper meaning lies 
In mercy, and not sacrifice— 

Not proud humilities of sense, 

But love’s unforced obedience. 


If we can capture this attitude, if we can commit 
ourselves to actual trial of the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity, we can prove in our lives and in the life of the 
world the efficacy of love toward God and toward one’s 
neighbors for the solution of every problem in human 
existence. 

We must, of course, begin where we are. The 
technique of brotherhood is not easily acquired. Even 
those who were closest to the Master had their dif- 
ficulties in assimilating the lessons which he taught. 
We cannot hope for immediate perfection. But if we 


y 

can hold before our minds the promise and the power 
of love’s fulfillment, if we can lead ourselves to try— 
steadily, increasingly—to become actual “doers of the 
word and not hearers only,” we shall find that in the 
midst of turmoil and confusion there will come to us 
“that peace which passeth understanding.” 

Our progress and that of the world will come as 
progress came to the poet who said: 


At first I prayed for Light: 
Could I but see the way, 

How gladly, swiftly, would I walk 
To everlasting day! 


And next I prayed for Strength— 
That I might tread the road 

With firm, unfaltering feet, and win 
The heaven’s serene abode. 


And then I asked for Faith:— 
Could I but trust my God, 

I'd live enfolded in His peace 
Though foes were all abroad. 


But now I pray for Love: 
Deep love to God and man: 

A living love that will not fail, 
However dark His plan. 


And Light and Strength and Faith 
Are opening everywhere! 
God only waited for me till 
I prayed the larger prayer. 
Mrs. H. D. Cheney. 


An Empire Crowns a King 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


AST Wednesday in the royal City of West- 
minister an empire crowned a king. Of all the 
great empires of the past only one is left today 

to put on with all the pomp and splendor of historic 
pageantry a regal investiture in a regal manner. 

After the crowning in Westminister Abbey, hal- 
lowed by the memory of saints, poets and soldiers, a 
noble shrine to which the English-speaking peoples 
throughout the world may look with reverence and 
pride, the King rode between the cheering crowds of 
his subjects drawn from all parts of the empire. 

The captains and the kings have departed. John 
Bull has gone home, tired, but proud that he was there 
to shout ‘‘God Save the King!’ The greatest show on 
earth is over, and a new King, shy but beloved, sits on 
an ancient throne, the symbol of a united empire, of a 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

As his father before him, King George VI ascends 
the British throne at a time when dark thunder clouds 
roll across the world’s stage. No light burden has the 
new monarch accepted from the shoulders of an elder 
brother who refused the weight of a royal crown. 

As the Archbishop of Canterbury placed a kingly 
crown upon his sovereign’s head, men and women were 
being butchered in the bloodiest of all wars—civil war. 
As the golden scepter was placed in his hand, crowned 
by a white dove and emblematic of the Holy Ghost, 
the nations of the world, dominated by the spirit of 
fear, were spending five times as much upon weapons 
of war as on June 22, 1911, when his father was 


crowned. As Defender of the Faith, King George VI 
carried in his left hand the Orb to signify the dominion 
of the Christian Faith throughout the world, and yet, 
today, more than at any other time since Constantine, 
the Church is being attacked in many parts of the 
world. 

During the next ten years this shy young King 
will need a steady hand to steer the Ship of State 
through many a storm. Who can tell what the next 
ten or twenty years will bring forth? Some predict 
the end of Western civilization through a war con- 
ducted with airplanes and poison gas. Will London 
be another Guernica? No light task confronts George 
VI, and his Queen will need all her Scottish courage. 

During the last thirty years the British Empire 
has weathered many a storm. The old empire ended 
with the creation of the Commonwealth of Australia 
in 1900 and with the Union of South Africa in 1909. 
In 1919 the provinces of India were given partial self- 
government, and with the setting up of the new consti- 
tution last month, India is well on the way to self- 
government within or outside the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

The last decade has witnessed the advance to full 
nationhood of Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. Under the Statute of Westminister 
(1931) the four dominions were given equality of 
status within the Commonwealth of Nations. The 
Parliament of the United Kingdom was relieved of all 
authority over its four former colonies, and the domin- 
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ions became equal nations within the Commonwealth. 

One may sometimes wonder whether the time will 
ever come when the nations of the world will form such 
a commonwealth, bound together not by loyalty to a 
crown but to a covenant symbolizing humanity. 

At a time of international crisis the British people, 
forgetting party colors, have always found the throne 
a standard around which to rally in the hour of need. 
A Hitler or a Stalin may well envy the spontaneous 
loyalty which the British people all over the world find 
it possible to give to their King. Last Wednesday 
found the British people more united than all the 
boasts of the German Chancellor. Democracy may 
be fighting with her back to the wall, but it is in such 
moments of national rejoicing that we say “Thank 
God for freedom!” 

Today Britain is stronger than she ever was, and 
Democracy has regained her supremacy over Dictator- 
ship. The rails between Berlin and Rome are hot 
with the rushing of diplomats frantically trying to 
keep abreast with the advance of the democratic 
Powers. The British people are rearming reluctantly, 
with little militaristic display, compared with the dic- 
tatorships. Twenty-five percent of a man’s income is 
a lot to pay His Majesty’s Exchequer for protection, 


but, after watching Italy march into Ethiopia, the 
majority of Englishmen are willing to pay five shillings 
in the pound. 

Nobody doubts that George VI will make a good 
king. In many ways he resembles his father, who un- 
doubtedly at the close of his turbulent reign was one 
of Britain’s most popular kings. King George has the 
three most important requirements of a British mon- 
arch, a wife who is held in respect, a family, a genuine 
interest in religion. To the vast majority of Britons 
the home and the church are still the two centers 
around which life revolves. 

Through the difficult days that lie ahead the new 
King will need all the sympathy of his people, the 
wisdom of his counselors, and the spiritual guidance 
that alone can come from the King of Kings. 


Grant to them peace, and Thy diviner peace, 
The joy of making human wars to cease; 
Make wise the councils of the men who sway 
The Britian here, the Britains far away; 

And grant us all, that every rightness willed 
In this beginning reign may be fulfilled.* 


*From the Poet Laureate’s (John Masefield) ‘‘Prayer for the 
King’s Reign.” 


Canadian Court on Birth Control Information 


Ernest Thomas 


CAUSE celebre which has been before the Cana- 

dian Court for five months recently brought a 

decision which definitely affirms that the public 

good was served by giving contraceptive advice to the 

needy. The decision and its grounds are of more than 
local importance and interest. 

A. R. Kauffman, a public-spirited manufacturer, 
became concerned about hardships among his em- 
ployes due to too frequent maternities. After experi- 
menting on a small scale he decided to finance some 
birth control clinics, and then put into the field social 
workers to visit among the poor and dependent classes. 
In an eastern suburb of Ottawa two races and two re- 
ligions come into contact, and the French-speaking 
Catholics contribute a great proportion of the most 
dependent. From some unknown source, contrary to 
recent practice in Ontario law administration, an in- 
formation was laid against Miss Dorothy Palmer, one 
of the afore-mentioned social workers, and detectives 
trailed her and led her to the police station. Sub- 
sequently she was charged in the police court with 
disseminating contraceptive information. Little did 
the Crown Attorney know what he was in for when he 
sanctioned the prosecution and himself entered on 
the task. Whatever powers were behind him, Mr. 
Kauffman at once undertook responsibility for the 
cost of making this a test case and fighting it to a 
finish. The Criminal Code in Canada is federal law, 
and one section declares anyone guilty of an indict- 
able offense ‘‘who offers to sell, advertises, or has for 
sale or disposal any means or instructions, or any 
medicine, drug or article intended as a means of pre- 
venting conception.” The section occurs in associa- 
tion with others dealing with obscenity; but a sub- 
section adds that “no one shall be convicted of an 


offense mentioned in this section if he proves that the 
public good was served by the acts alleged and that 
there was no excess beyond what public good re- 
quired.” 

Innocently enough the Crown Attorney paraded 
in the witness box a procession of the poor women 
whom Miss Palmer had helped. One after another 
they came, many conspicuously suggestive of mental 
defect, women under thirty-five years having had 
eight or more babies, with husbands on relief. Again 
the Crown witnesses produced contraceptives pur- 
chased in the Ottawa drug stores. The case was clearly 
established that Miss Palmer had visited poor women 
in the area as directed by one to the other. But in 
two days the court dismissed the charges of selling 
or having for disposal, and there was left solely the 
charge that, by giving a leaflet with an application 
form to be sent to one of the clinics, she had been 
guilty of advertising, since she assisted the clinics 
thereby in disposing of their articles. In the end the 
magistrate found that she had thus advertised and had 
known the contents of her leaflets and had no legal 
excuse. But the defense concentrated on the section 
about public good, knowing that the onus of proof 
rested on the defense. Forty-five witnesses were ex- 
amined, and the record of evidence contains 750,000 
words, with another 500,000 added by counsel in ar- 
gument, together with eighty-seven books and docu- 
ments. 

The case for the defense was largely organized by 
C. E. Silcox, secretary of the Social Service Council of 
Canada, who himself held the witness stand for nearly 
three days. With him there came experts in every field, 
sociologists, statisticians, economists, biologists, and 
clergymen. The declarations of great church courts 
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were filed and studied, the condition of the women 
concerned appreciated, and the religious conflict 
frankly faced. An effort was made by the Crown to 
show that in doing this work among Catholics public 
good was injured, since the Catholic Church does not 
allow such practices. The court finally protested 
against such plea, finding that the women concerned 
had wanted the information and had a right to it, 
though the use to be made of the knowledge was for 
their own decision. 

The legal argument was a masterpiece of forensic 
skill and stated the statutory arrangement of the sec- 
tion in association with obscenity, thus placing public 
good in contrast to obscenity. Every major case was 
reviewed, from the famous prosecution of Charles 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant down to our own 
day. 

The court deferred decision for seven weeks in 
order to consider the whole evidence, and finally de- 
clared that the law does nowhere prohibit the use of 
contraceptives, that some of the means referred to 
were simple home-made appliances which could not be 
classed as advertising, and therefore the court had to 
decide, not whether the use of contraceptives is or is 
not desirable, but only whether Miss Palmer in making 
knowledge available as she did served the public 
good. In a small community one-quarter of whose 
population is on relief, it is clear that we find a group 
of people who are cut off from knowledge accessible 
to well-to-do people. Nor can people in such poverty 
go to drug stores and buy. Nor was there in that 
area any public provision for giving information. 
“‘What chance have these children to be properly fed, 
clothed and educated. . . ? What argument is there 
from a humanitarian point of view, from the point of 
view of public good, of humanity, that will deny to 
these people the knowledge and means of properly 
spacing their children so that mothers and children 
can enjoy good health?”’ 

Prosecution experts had been produced to con- 
demn the use of contraceptives, but almost without 
exception they admitted under cross-examination that 
they spoke as Catholics and not as scientists. Con- 
fronted with the Catholic recommendation of reliance 
on the “safe period,’”’ they deprecated this as useless. 
Starting in some cases by declaring contraceptive 
practices to be harmful, they were asked to go over the 
list of advertised articles and in every case failed to 
find one harmful agency there. In some cases these 
witnesses declared that they recommend them in their 
own practice. The court held, “From the evidence 
I am satisfied that the three contraceptives are not 
harmful and these are the ones which Miss Palmer 
advertised.’’ The court recognized the rapid develop- 
ment of public opinion on the subject in the last ten 
years, and concluded: 

“Tf therefore there are strong grounds for the dis- 
semination of birth control information in Eastview, 
if there are no other means of Eastview women ob- 
taining this information, if the methods advertised are 
harmless, if the woman witnesses wanted this infor- 
mation and thought that there was nothing wrong in 
obtaining it, and if Miss Palmer, a nurse, had a bona 
fide motive in her work, should not any court in an 
honest effort to interpret the law for the well-being of 


| 


the community come to the conclusion that Miss 
Palmer’s acts were for the public good, and that the 
excess in one or two cases was so small compared to 
the good in other cases, as to amount to no excess at 
all?”” The case was dismissed. 

Significant incidents may be noted. The evi- 
dence was given great publicity in the French Catholic 
papers. Catholic clergy sat through all the sessions 
and witnessed the collapse of the witnesses for the 
prosecution. Catholic authorities privately expressed 
gratification at the fairness and sympathy with which 
their doctrine had been stated and discussed, so that 
much good has been accomplished by the open discus- 
sion. 

It was made clear that any conviction of Miss 
Palmer must be followed by prosecution of all the 
druggists who, as shown by the Crown, were selling 
contraceptives, and that the same section of law 
would render liable to prosecution the Catholic au- 
thorities who advertise ‘means and _ instructions” 
equally aiming at the prevention of conception. 

Obviously it is desirable that the mass of evidence 
here mustered should be made available to the public, 
and it is probable that a volume will be prepared to 
preserve the record of this famous case.—Information 
Service, Federal Council of Churches. 

* * * 


AS NEW YORK SAW HAPGOOD 


Of Norman Hapgood, Mr. Dooley said his motto was ‘‘Yes— 
and No.” Whether he yessed or noed, he was usually emphatic 
about it. He was a natural dissenter. He was an independent; 
a “liberal” and ‘‘progressive’”’ before those words had lost their 
edge. He was a friend of liberty. He fought against the Ku 
Kluxers for years, but was strong for their right to hold public 
meetings when it was denied them in Massachusetts. In 1920, 
if we remember right, he declared himself in favor of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Hoover for President, and said at the same time 
that he would vote for a Socialist Assemblyman from his dis- 
trict. 

That speaks the nature of the man. His judgment was 
sometimes kinky, but he knew what he wanted and was never 
afraid to say so. When Al Smith lost the nomination in ’24, 
Mr. Hapgood found solace in the bosom of Mr. La Follette. 
Back to his old love in ’28, they quarreled afterward. Mr. 
Hapgood was an expert quarreler. He voted for Mr. Roosevelt 
twice, but couldn’t swallow his plan for rejuvenating the Supreme 
Court. He often took a hand in politics, seldom to better 
purpose than as head of the Fusion Committee that initiated the 
movement to make John Purroy Mitchel Mayor. 

It was as a newspaper man and editor that Mr. Hapgood best 
exerted his talent. It is pleasant to recall that he was a reporter 
on the old Evening Post when Lincoln Steffens was its head man 
at Police Headquarters. Soon the two men were together 
again on The Commercial Advertiser. Mr. Hapgood’s high days 
were in the ten years when he was editor of Collier’s. The pen 
was mighty as the muckrake. Ballinger followed Uncle Joe 
Cannon, who hardly looks so villainous now, as villain. How 
many farmers gave up patent medicines and their alcohol as a 
result of the great crusade, there is no means of knowing. At 
any rate, the sensation was strong. It was said that ‘“‘the people 
awoke.” 

If some time afterward they took a long snooze, that was no 
fault of Mr. Hapgood’s or his fellow enthusiasts in other periodicals 
with the same purpose. As editor of Harper’s Weekly he filled a 
chair used to distinguished occupants. He ended his days in the 
peace of a religious journal. He belonged to a profession most 
of whose names are inevitably writ in water. His career in it 
was conscientious and honorable.— New York Times. 
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Ancient Hebrew Legends—II 


Edward Day 


Introduction 


E should bear in mind that the writers of the 

\V \V prose Judean Narrative used but a small part 

of the old legends, only such parts as suited 

their purposes. Hence we may suppose that the an- 

cient bards tried to tell how long and why Jahwe re- 

mained in Eden and what became of the garden after 

its keeper was cast out. Nowhere is Jahwe repre- 

sented when at home in the heavens as alone, as soli- 

tary; he has his sons, 1. e., members of his heavenly 
retinue. 

We may suppose that the early bards conceived 
of eons of time to have passed before Jahwe mercilessly 
determined to destroy men with the thought of start- 
ing anew with a few dependable righteous individuals. 
The choice of Noah does not force us to suppose that 
no other man could have served Jahwe’s purpose. 
In such old legends it was good form to have a flood- 
master. Even our earliest flood legend, that of Su- 
meria, had one; and he was allowed to save his own 
family and its relatives, as well as beasts and cattle 
and craftsmen. The same is true of the Babylonian 
story which presumably was based on the Sumerian. 
All the early gods seem to have had their separate 
floods. No god of the legendary time could hold 
up his head if he had not had one. Even early Aryan 
gods had to drown some of their people. But these 
different gods differed widely in the number of days it 
took them to do their awfully destructive work. The 
gods of the Euphrates took but six days and six 
nights, while it took Jahwe forty days and forty nights, 
which was far too short a time to suit the priestly 
narrators who used and worked over the narrative 
we are considering. 

All cities of Sumeria had their ziggurats as arti- 
ficial mountains, owing perchance largely to the fact 
that they originally were a hill people. The ziggurat 
of ancient Ur seems to be the best preserved one that 
still remains. Here in our legend “the tower of Ba- 
bel,” the ziggurat of Babylon, is the one referred to, 
though it has completely disappeared. 

The confounding of their speech in Shinar and the 
consequent scattering of the people seems to be peculiar 
to this legend. Jahwe appears to have been conceived 
of as doing what no other god ever did, though dim 
hints of something of the kind may be taken into 
account, as different languages ever puzzled the 
ancients. 

Ancient Canaan and its people we now know 
through Breasted, Paton, Moore, H. P. Smith, Wool- 
ley, and others, far better than we did two score years 
ago. Hence the author feels that he is warranted, 
especially as some passages in the Book of Judges sup- 
port him, in making the bards of this legendary lore 
give us at considerable length their story of the land 
and its people prior to the time of the patriarchs, or 
the beginnings of the entrance of the Hebrew clans 
and tribes in Canaan. 

We are introduced by our legendary bards to a 
well peopled land with many strong towns under 
petty kings, to a people that, save for their want of 


unity in government and an ethical faith, were indus- 
trially enterprising; but they were not a people out 
of whom the Divine Beneficence could hope to make 
anything of great value to the world. Nor could he 
have great hopes of the Hebrew desert people, who were 
biding their time as they watched for a chance to enter 
Canaan, so long as they cherished their old legendary 
Jahwe. 

Our bards’ detailed description of life in Canaan 
might fitly close our legendary narrative, were it not. 
that the author feels that he must introduce Abram 
and quote what his God promised him when he led 
him from the north into Canaan. 

The patriarchal narratives of Genesis are not. 
legendary. They are in fine prose, and in the thought. 
of many of our Old Testament scholars are purely 
imaginative with no traces of verity. Their God 
never promised their progenitors that he would give it 
to their seed. It was to become theirs by right of 
conquest. For some two hundred years Hebrew clans. 
and tribes made their way into Canaan; and in time, 
by sheer force of numbers, rather than great fighting 
and consequent slaughter, they made the land theirs; 
though centuries ago their people were driven out it is 
their fatherland, and none has a better right to it than. 
our Jewish people of today. 


Yet with increase of worth came also crimes 

Of lust and rapine, heaven therein bearing part; 
For Jah long sullen pent in Eden stayed. 

And th’ garden without the man became a waste; 
Beasts fought, wrought havoc, one another killed; 
While fruits when ripe and luscious fell to rot, 

Or eaten were by wild predacious boars. 

At last Jah up to his old retreat above 

Did go, of defeat aware and sorely vexed, 

To find, alas, that sons of his had dropped 

To earth because the daughters of men were fair; 
And had through them begot renowned sons; 

So that seed of heaven lorded it o’er men, 

Thus greatly gendering hatred and revolt, 

Along with memories of ancient wrongs. 

Man therefore Jah purposed to devote to death. 
By waters vast he’d drown all men and beasts 
Save only such as he deemed worthy of life. 

He knew that he had failed and repentant was; 
But saw not that he in doing as he purposed 

Was merciless, that he destroyed precious life, 
Along with much unworthy of being saved. 

A man he sought whom he could safely trust, 
One righteous, valorous, who with his sons 

Might build an ark that would outlive the flood 
And beasts enough preserve to serve earth’s needs. 
In Noah and his sons he found the worth he sought. 
And soon an ark was under way so staunch 

That it bade fair to bear all put therein. 

Long it was building and great the tasks imposed; 
Man ceased to wonder o’er i¢ and questions ask; 
To them it came to be an old derelict, 

But when at last its doors were to prowlers shut, 
Signs ominous in th’ heavens appeared; 

Cloud masses threatening swirled hither and yon; 
Stars fell on darkest nights, loud thunders rolled. 
Then a fierce slanting rain did drive and shriek, 
For forty days and forty nights it rained; 
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On earth the waters high and higher rose. 

At first men stood in it lost in amaze, 

Then hurled defiance loud at heaven high. 

Some taunting cried in tones contemptuous, 
“This god who failed now thinks to try again,” 
“A fool! To cast out th’ garden a worthy man,” 
“Old Jah for men cared not when they achieved,”’ 
“Angry he was when we doubt revealed,” 

“Now, now, he’s great! and we have made him so.’ 
Protesting thus they sore engulféd were; 

And naught save only th’ ark remained afloat. 
The rain had ceased, the flood its worst had done; 
An ocean vast concealed the havoc wrought; 
Silence profound now reigned; clouds hid the sun. 
Then slowly followed abatement of the flood; 
And man and heasts rejoicing escaped the ark, 
Eager to make a new and better world. 

Years many passed; and cities great were built, 
That teemed with life diverse and manifold, 

The arrogant great lords of which reared high 
August memorials that soon became, 

As sacrosanct, the wonders of th’ olden time. 
Then came to China men in numbers vast, 

Those who as one in speech a city built; 

And not content, a ziggurat began 

Whose top must pierce the sky and reach Jah’s seat. 
But Jah mistrustful as ever downward looked 
Saw what was being done by men below; 

And knowing they in numbers great’ and might 
Must ever danger much his regal sway, 
Descending brought to naught their direful scheme. 
Their speech confounded he scattered them abroad, 
Hence they their tower great unfinished left. 

Now south of snowy Hermon and th’ cedar great 
Of Lebanon, and west of th’ rushing Jordan, 

Was a region small of hills and watered vales, 

A land that as the years rolled slowly on 

Became most densely strangely o’er peopled, 

By men of enterprise who made it theirs. 

Cities they built with walls both high and strong. 
Among the greater of these was Bethshean 
Eastward near Jordan, while extending west 

Was Ibleam, Taanach, Megiddo, and Dor 

On th’ vast and ever rolling western sea. 

While north was Kitron, Nahalol, Acco, 

Ahlab, Achzib, Helbah, Aphik, Rehob; 

And also Bethshemish and Bethanath. 


These popular centers were of foreign ‘gods. 

And south were Gezer, Shaalbim, and Jebus. 

All these as independent long survived. 

All had their kings, all their elders of repute, 

And though their land was near the fertile Nile, 
And often raided was by Egyptian arms, 

Their culture from th’ ancient East they got. 

It came to them from Sumer through Babylon, 
Along th’ Euphrates’ highways toward its source. 
In fields round them found they their sustenance; 
Their burdened asses and wains by oxen drawn, 
Abundantly supplied their primal needs; 

While caravans from east and west did bring 
Their fabrics rare and wonders in pots and bronze. 
Great carts with wooden wheels joined town to town. 
Outside their gates beggars loathsome sat; 
Somewhat apart elders sedate were seen 

In solemn conference o’er matters grave; 

Or sat to sentence pass on those brought them. 
Their most imposing buildings their temples were; 
Devote to banking, exchange, and common trade; 
Women they had, for lust was consecrate. 

Gods numerous were theirs; but ’mongst them all 
Jah of th’ early Hebrews was disesteemed. 
Shamash, the sun god, they had and him revered, 
Though not as Nannar, of moon the.goddess great, 
In th’ southern desert known as Sin of Sinai, 
Astarte too, the goddess of love and lust, 

Was theirs, her power o’er all most baleful was. 
Those and other gods did have their many priests 
Who taught their devotees to live in fear of them, 
Hence they their grain and fruit and oil did bring 
So lavishly that little had they left. 

Thousands of evil spirits sorely all beset 

So that to protect they amulets did wear, 

Of bones, and stones, and sticks esteeméd sanct; 
And trade in these that in all else eclipsed. 

This land peopled so densely, with pastures scant, 
With springs and wells so few, with only one 
Great river and that deep in th’ fearful Ghor 
Small place could find for a great and wealthy sheik, 
Who a nomad moved about with flocks and herds, 
Yet into this land so small, so o’er peopled, 
Abram, Father Exalted, Jah did lead, 

From Haran with his halting caravan; 

Told him he’d surely make most great his name, 
And he forever to his seed would give the land. 


The Carys in Korea 


ROM a letter dated April 22, from Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry M. Cary, who recently visited our work 
in Korea, we take the following extracts: 

I wish the people of our churches in America 
could feel as you must have, and as we have in this 
trip, the pressing and depressing reality of poverty 
among the people of the Taikyu church, among the 
vast majority of Koreans anywhere in Korea. With 
some of that knowledge our people could quickly see 
how impossible it has been for the Taikyu church in 
its seven or eight years’ history to become self-support- 
ing, especially since the Mission has not been able as 
yet to plant down initial capital enough to give the 
church and its various activities (real and potential) 
needed momentum to keep them on their feet. 

As I have written you before, I was mistaken in 
my report last spring of the sewing school having 
begun. The sign I saw concerning it, in front of the 


Taikyu church, was devoted to drumming up con- 
tributors’ interest. As yet, however, the school has 
not been able to begin. Not only have they no ma- 
chines, there is no money in addition for materials. 
Yet the opportunity is still there. There is no other 
school in the teaching of foreign dressmaking as yet 
in the city—and it will be increasingly in demand. 
Also, one of the most delightful personalities I’ve ever 
come across, Mrs. Pak, is still waiting for the chance to 
begin. In the meantime she is the life of the group in 
innumerable ways, particularly as Sunday school 
superintendent. 

About six or seven years ago, I believe, her hus- 
band died. Two years or so later, or thereabouts, she 
decided to help in Jio’s work. And to all those who 
make this decision—the Bible women or parish helper, 
the doctor, his brother, the old lady caretakers of the 
farm—this decision is ision ‘‘to give themselves to 
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Christ,” and absolutely nothing else diverts them from 
this dominant consecration. She decided to study 
dressmaking and foreign sewing, with the intention of 
heading this desired enterprise calculated to give 
decent and needed work to a great many women of 
Taikyu. Father felt there could be support given the 
work to get it started. She studied a couple of years, 
living at Blackmer Home, after which she served a 
year there. Last year she returned, having had offers 
of positions here in Tokyo, and receiving them there 
in Taikyu and other places upon her return. But the 
only thing she wanted to do was to serve Christ 
through helping many women of Taikyu, and she has 
remained there waiting—all the time being a pillar of 
strength and real inspiration in the church. The help 
the Mission sends helps her in part—food expenses, 
Jio says. She has two children, one entering primary 
school this spring, and her needs are growing with their 
growth. She has everything a leader of women or 
youth needs. We here in the Mission and at home in 
the churches owe it to her and to Jio and to the future 
chances of growth for our work in Korea to back Mrs. 
Pak in her enterprise. 

The doctor is another. Because of his determina- 
tion to do this social work, he was forced out of his 
college seminar courses—the equivalent of an intern- 
ship, which is not required by law but which is virtually 
required if a young doctor seeks a position. Because 
of this determination his family has turned against 
him. He works in a tiny office with a tinier waiting 
room and an even tinier laboratory. The fees charged 
patients are from ten to thirty sen a visit, or from 


three to nine cents. The police prohibited the enter- 
prise to start with membership at a certain number of 
yen per membership. The enterprise has started and 
carried on simply as a diminutive hospital with medical 
treatment at nothing more than cost, so far as I can 
see. The doctor works at no salary from the church or 
from mission help. He must be using considerable 
amounts of his own funds, which can’t be great with 
his family antagonistic. 

Here is another genuine leader, a young man re- 
cently married giving all and more than he possesses, 
a man we should back in his work, for his own future, 
but particularly for the future of our work in Korea. 

These two things have struck me as the most im- 
portant to write you of in this dash for the mails. 
We've been more than pushed since our return a few 
days ago—it seems only a few days ago, though it’s 
more than a week. 

Last night we had a record attendance at the mid- 
week young people’s meeting of twenty-two—an ordi- 
nary meeting. There’s a lot of new blood in the group 
and a generous mixture of native and second genera- 
tion students and graduates and clerks of one descrip- 
tion or another. An outing is planned for a holiday 
next Tuesday. 

There is much. more to come out of this trip we’ve 
taken, but for now, I wish to put all emphasis on Mrs. 
Pak, who can do big things for us with the support in 
funds and machines needed, and Dr. Pak (no relation, 
as you know), who hasn’t asked for a job but who has 
found a big one and has begun to do it with no thought 
of himself. 


Come, Bringing Gifts 


John A. Kinneman 


N the fourteenth chapter of Mark’s gospel there is 
recorded the account of the woman who, upon 
entering the house of Simon the leper and finding 

Jesus, broke a box of spikenard in his honor. And 
in the second chapter of Matthew’s gospel reference is 
made to the precious gifts of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh which the wise men brought to Jesus. These 
accounts make an appealing story for many persons. 
Others may receive them as mere products of imagi- 
native experience. However, they have their applica- 
tion to the theory and practice of a liberal church. 

If these accounts of the treatment of Jesus do not 
constitute good theology, they at least must be ac- 
cepted as a part of the conventional folklore of a 
people. They represent a kind of social practice com- 
mon to all religions. They exemplify a social process 
which is an inevitable part of the procedure of wor- 
ship. An examination of the many religions reveals 
a strong tendency to make sacrifices, to pay homage, 
and to bring gifts. The amount of sanctity which 
surrounds this activity is determined by the degree 
of divinity we attach to the concept of our reverence. 

Gifts and sacrifices, like the talents, abilities, and 
opportunities to which St. Paul refers in the twelfth 
chapter of his First Epistle to the Corinthians, are 
highly variable. Everything from fruits and vege- 
tables to animals and humans has been employed. 
The harvest home service of some sects, in which 


fruits, vegetables, and flowers are lavishly displayed 
as symbols of an abundant Nature, are but remnants 
of the sacrificial pattern. The Roman Catholics 
refer to the “‘sacrifice of the Mass.”’” Mohammedans 
in the best standing bring gifts by way of journeying 
to Mecca. The Greeks and Romans provided ap- 
peasement for their gods by a round of sacrifices in 
varied forms. Contemporaneous Mexicans are known 
to offer sacrifices, of an otherwise non-Christian 
character, to the Christian symbols of their worship. 

lam convinced that liberal religion must continue 
the sacrifices and the bringing of gifts. To be sure, 
not to an altar of suffering but to one of freedom; not 
to one of submergence but to one of emancipation; not 
to one of subservience but to one of expression. When 
we reach this point of bringing gifts we are not dis- 
cussing a theological problem, but instead the policy 
and program of a liberal church—a problem to which 
every layman should give some attention. 

While material gifts are needed in all liberal 
churches, and sorely needed in most of them, never- 
theless there is a greater shortage of gifts of the spirit. 
The liberal church must have us grow in the grace of 
the intellect. This requires participation in and at- 
tendance at church. Asa church officer I wonder if it 
would not be more valuable to receive pledges of at- 
tendance at ten services throughout the year rather 
than a contribution of much silver. I should like to 
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see this scheme tried. But the simple formula of 
church attendance is not enough. It will be the emp- 
tiest form unless it is embellished by discerning judg- 
ments, open minds, free expression, as well as through 
friendly and constructive criticism. And, if I may be 
pardoned a comment which may excite controversy, 
I am sure there are times when the criticism must be 
frank and even, at times, brutal. 

The liberal church must make it possible for lay- 
men to bring gifts which are free from propagating 
reform. In a troubled world there are no easy answers 
and simple formulas. We must examine thoroughly, 
challenge sympathetically, and criticize constructively. 
Trite as it may seem, we must be dedicated to seeking 
the truth even though it be an elusive goddess. The 
liberal church must free us of theological, intellectual, 
and social dogmas. It must enable us to summon all 
proposals to the bar of reason. This is salvation of a 
new kind but of a variety to which ideas, in their slow 
and tortured evolution, eventually turn. The func- 
tion of the liberal church is to propagate emancipation. 
But this can never be achieved, much less begun, un- 
less we are favored with the intellectual integrity of a 
few inquiring souls. We don’t propagate emancipa- 
tion by being born into a liberal church. We must 
grow into it. And the growth, like an ancient oak, 
is never quite complete! 

Of course, there is always the slight danger that 
self-exploitation comes to be the temptation of the 
church worker. But there is no danger so long as the 
outcome on the layman’s part is a furnished mind 
and an embellished taste. I know the community is 
full of people who are working at organizations with 
the ultimate hope that they will become members of 
its executive council. The liberal church, of all places, 
should breed humility. There must emerge a conse- 
cration to an idea, not an election to a trifling office. 
Ultimately a life must be destined for something 
meaningful. The liberal church must be dedicated to 
building lives. But it can never do this unless its 
members are consecrated to the pursuit of truth. 

To put this into pedagogical language, I should 
want to see the church effect an intelligent program of 
adult education. In addition to the educative ma- 
terial of the Sunday services, the liberal church must 
adapt its group work to the needs of members. For 
a small group there may be a club for creative writing; 
for another the crafts will make an appeal. Many will 
be attracted to dramatic activity. Young mothers 
may be intrigued by child study; young couples by 
the less intimate problems of family life. Forums and 
discussion groups provide enlightenment for many. 
Success in each of these ventures depends upon an 
available group as well as intelligent leadership. 

If we bring gifts of intelligence, alertness, and 
friendly criticism we ought to derive a variety of help- 
ful outcomes from organized religion. We ought to see 
many well-rounded personalities emerge—persons who 
are well adjusted to other people, to institutions, 
and to ideas. Even though there are many things to 
which some of us may have difficulty in making ad- 
justments, the church, at least, should be a place where 
we can be ourselves—think our thoughts, express our 
ideas, associate with our fellows, and contribute to 
some form of creation. 


The church should make us shock-proof to 
strangeness. It should make us intellectually urbane, 
theologically sophisticated, and even mentally tough. 
While we must not develop a cult of embracing every 
new idea, the church should make it possible for us to 
make critical evaluation of proposals and rational se- 
lection of our body of ideas. 

The church should make us immune to easy 
answers and ready-made formulas. The liberal does 
not want easy salvation. He does not want it because 
he knows it can not be had. All of which means that 
the liberal must not avoid something merely because 
it is difficult to attain. The modern world suffers too 
much because people are unwilling to make the effort. 

People who want democracy to succeed in state- 
craft, organized religion, or industry must be willing 
to exert themselves for its achievement. Furthermore, 
they must innoculate themselves against the tend- 
ency to be diverted by the alluringly unimportant. 
Too often an excursion into the by-paths of the per- 
sonal or the dramatic defeats any chance of demo- 
cratic success. Freedom, democracy, emancipation— 
whatever you choose to name your goal—is dependent 
upon sustained attention. 

Finally, through intelligent and creative partici- 
pation in the church, we can grow in stature against 
the vulgar, the personal, and the tawdry. Good taste 
should be the badge of recognition for the liberal in re- 
ligion. Music, poetry, fine diction, study courses, 
the drama, the crafts, good books, and even fine con- 
versation are some of the many media by which these 
ends can be achieved. 

In order to attain these ends two propositions 
must be considered. One is the work of church mem- 
bers. We can never build a church program on the 
mild indifference of laymen. We must care mightily, 
as much as William Lloyd Garrison was concerned 
about Negro slavery, or even as much as Lincoln was 
determined to save the Union. In all this, solemnity 
need not be the order of the day, but cheerfulness and 
optimism must permeate our work. Congregations 
should attempt to do something creative in several 
of the many fields of church endeavor—the worship 
service, the church school, dramatics, study groups, 
public forums and town meetings, writing responsive 
readings, or one of any number of constructive enter- 
prises. To achieve these things we must be motivated 
by purposeful ends and we must, in addition, have the 
criticism of our friends who are like-minded. 

While we should invite criticism, we must develop 
the technique of offering and receiving it impersonally. 

If this criticism is available we can work wonders. 
Too many of us err in assuming that it is necessary to 
look elsewhere for leadership and ideas. Too many 
school men want to know what is being thought in a 
distant university. Too many laymen are intrigued 
by the notoriety of a distant church. Leadership is 
usually in our midst. We need to find talent and 
provide channels for its expression. That is the im- 
portant function of a liberal church. 

In the achievement of these goals we need to be 
clear on another proposition—the relation of laymen 
to minister. Congregationally-controlled churches too 
often make the mistake of assuming that the clergy- 
man is the employee of the church members. He is one 
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of us—we of him and he of us—a paid leader. The 
minister in a liberal church is in the same position as 
the teacher in the classroom. He is expected to be a 
master in his field, and usually is. If we surround him 
with all kinds of restraints and controls he will not be 
himself; he will render poor service; he will fail in the 
work we expect of him. While teachers are often not 
free from the intrusions of meddlesome trustees, so 
is the minister impinged upon too much by officious 
members of the congregation. He is told what to 
preach and whom to cultivate. If this is not com- 
municated to him directly, he, at least, is expected to 
draw the necessary inferences. The minister should 
be as free to function as the teacher is at liberty to 
select his material and employ his techniques. As a 
result we should not expect him to perform the super- 
natural—please everybody. 

In too many instances ambitious officers want to 
see the clergyman “‘sell’” their church to the com- 


The Presidency 


I WITHDRAW MY NAME AS A CANDIDATE 
Charles R. Joy 


FTER very careful consideration I have decided 
to withdraw my name as a candidate for the 
presidency of the American Unitarian Associa- 

tion. I do this to prevent dissension, to dissipate any 
bitterness that may have arisen, and to promote har- 
mony within our fellowship. 

The issues that are vital to me, and that seemed 
to me clear at the beginning, have become confused. 
The contest that is now being waged would not decide 
these issues. Since I have had no personal ambition to 
be elected the president of the American Unitarian 
Association, nothing is to be gained by carrying the 
contest further. 

I am grateful for the loyalty and self-sacrificing 
work of the Committee that favored my candidacy. 
I am grateful to the men and women throughout 
the country who have assured me of their support. 
While I doubt greatly if I have been worthy of such 
confidence, I am none the less humbly appreciative. 

If in any way I have misrepresented Dr. Eliot, 
I am sincerely sorry. I hope that his administration 
may be happy, fruitful, and blessed of God. 

May I say a final word regarding that issue which 
has been to me the most important of all. 

Unitarians have a glorious heritage of faith. 
Yet in these recent years we have dallied with doubt 
and denial. We have idolized freedom, we have 
cringed before false gods—agnostic science, naturalism, 
materialism, secularism. It is time that we remem- 
bered, in this far country to which we have strayed, 
the riches of the Father’s house, that we may return 
again, and bow down before the glory of the Highest, 
dazzled by the mystic splendor of the life immortal 
which is ours. 

I am wistful that this living God may have the 
love and loyalty of the fellowship. Can we not re- 
solve that the Unitarian Church, faithful to the name 
of the One God it bears, should proclaim to the world 
its indomitable faith in the Eternal Majesty? The 
Church of God can never move forward like a mighty 


munity. This usually results in the sale of the minis- 
ter, and if he succeeds he will be promoted to a place 
where greater salesmanship is wanted. Here another 
analogy with the schools must be intruded. The curse 
of modern education is its public relations. The curse 
of modern religion is its emphasis on numbers. Re- 
ligion, like education, should rely upon quality prod- 
ucts; not upon mass production and ballyhoo. 

If the minister is not our employee neither is he 
our master. I.like to think of a clergyman as one who 
possesses a marked ability at setting traps, which, 
when they are sprung by laymen, will enrich the per- 
son, improve the church, and stimulate the com- 
munity. I like to think that the church needs me— 
my attendance and my criticism, even though it might 
conceivably get along without my material aid. 
While I can bring gifts, if the church is properly oper- 
ated I receive gifts a hundredfold—in friendships, 
ideas, experiences, and opportunities for expression. 


of the A. U. A. 


army, if in its ranks lurks the treachery of denial. We 
may break all other shackles in the name of freedom, 
but we must remain forever “bound by gold chains 
about the feet of God.” 

“Humanity,” says Jan Smuts, “has struck its 
tents, and is again on the move.” Let us be sure that 
as we move out to new adventure we carry with us, 
as the Hebrews of old, the holy ark of the covenant. 
If we strike our tents and move out without God, we 
move out into the wilderness of despair, into the night 
of annihilation. If we take faith with us we shall move 
out into the promised land. 


THE ISSUES ARE OBSCURED 
Irving W. Stultz 


FTER careful consideration of the many factors 
involved, and in deference to Dr. Joy’s solici- 
tude for the future peace of the denomination, 

we, the committee supporting his candidacy, have 
agreed to his withdrawal at this time. We urged Dr. 
Joy to accept the nomination because we sincerely 
felt that there were involved issues affecting the future 
of the denomination. We continue so to believe, but 
it has become increasingly evident that those issues 
are being obscured, and that the election will be re- 
duced to a choice between personalities rather than 
policies and principles. We have no desire to conduct 
a campaign on the basis of personalities. 


FORWARD TOGETHER 
Leslie T. Pennington 


O prevent dissension, to dissipate any bitterness 
that may have arisen, and to promote harmony 
within our fellowship.”” May these purposes 

which have brought Dr. Joy to his important decision 
guide us all in the common work which lies before us. 
We have been stirred deeply. May we now be united 
still more deeply in a firmer, a growing, a more in- 
clusive, a more commanding, purpose. We have a 
great work to do. 

The way is now clear for the marshaling of our 

forces under the leadership of Dr. Eliot. This does 
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not mean that our issues are settled or that we have 
found the perfect way. It does mean that we can 
together, with a new sense of mutual trust and good 
will, attain that fellowship, that active tension of 
mind and spirit under a commanding purpose, which 
releases and sets in play the finest energies of each one 
of us. There must always be an opposition among 
us. Great leadership thrives on opposition. By dis- 
criminating opposition, as by discriminating loyalty, 
it is kept virile, clean, manly, humble, sensitive, re- 
sponsive, alert. We must guard jealously the rights of 
minorities. We need our minorities as we need our 
majorities. Out of the interplay of great convictions, 
greater convictions emerge. This is the genius of 
liberalism. Let us preserve it; let us exercise it; let us 
live it, deeply. For it is our contribution to the world. 

It is well for us at this time, when our fellowship 
is again reunited and rededicated, to récall in our 
midst that ringing statement of faith with which Dr. 
Eliot closed his address at the Mid-Western Con- 
vention of the Laymen’s League last year: 

“No church is stronger than the sense of authority 
under which it lives. It need not be the authority of 
any particular revelation, nor the authority of creeds 
or councils. It need not even be the authority of any 
specific doctrine or belief. But unless there is some 
authority—the authority of an ideal that dominates 
and undergirds the human wills that would serve it— 
there will be no power of endurance or advance. 
Without such a sense of being under authority, even 
the free churches will dwindle and disappear. How 
we formulate our ideas concerning the authority we 
accept is a matter of secondary importance; that we 
should feel its compelling power is the essential thing. 
Within our free fellowship there may be wide diverg- 
ence of interpretation, but there must be a common 


experience of the fundamental reality of religion. 
The deeper that experience is, the more truly will it. 
bind us together—and the more difficulty we shall 
have in finding words to describe it. 

“For my own part, I cannot be satisfied with any 
terms lower than the very highest which have ever been 
used to express.a religious purpose. IJ may not mean 
precisely what Moses meant by ‘the Lord’— indeed, 
I know that I could only use that phrase in a very 
different sense—but I cannot use any lesser term to: 
express what I mean. I may not mean just what. 
Jesus meant when he talked about ‘my Father’s 
business,’ but I cannot be satisfied with any words 
that carry a lesser meaning. Whatever it meant to. 
Paul when he said that it was not he but Christ that. 
lived in him, I cannot be content to accept any lesser 
authority than those words express. It isn’t a matter 
of theology at all, but a sense of being in the presence: 
of an authority so sublime, so completely self-authen- 
ticating, that there is no longer any possible shadow 
of doubt as to one’s response. That is the heart of 
the religious experience, whatever language one may 
use to explain it; and without that experience there is. 
no religion. 

“Knowing that word of command, feeling its com- 
pulsion upon us, we dare not interpret our immediate 
tasks as anything less than a part of an infinitely im- 
portant plan. Our churches may grow into some- 
thing greater than any denomination, they may de- 
velop into institutions of vaster and nobler propor- 
tions than we have ever conceived; but they must not. 
grow less. Retreat is unthinkable. Surrender is 
impossible. The voice ringing in our ears is the voice 
without reply. It bids us advance; and with new 
faith stirring our hearts to their depths we repeat the 
command to one another, and go forward together.” 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


George Cross Baner 


Monday, May 17 


“And even as I marveled how 
God gives us heaven here and now, 
In a stir of wind that hardly shook 
The poplar leaves beside the brook— 
His hand was light upon my brow.” 


Sometimes I like to think, in a dreamy sort of way, I can feel 
His hand brushing back my hair, as I kneel at His side. That I 
can feel a touch which is all healing, all strength; even though it 
may have something of reproof, I also feel something of approval. 
We can bring ourselves to a place where we are at times conscious 
of the great force that is back of it all. We may not understand; 
we may lose faith in the ideas that many have built up around 
the God idea; but we can grow to know that He exists, and to 
become more and more conscious of His nearness to our own souls. 


Prayer: Love, thou guiding power, which made the life 
of the man Jesus, the creator of a new religion; well up within 
my life; make me more and more conscious of the world’s need 
of thee in its heart. Help me build with it my own life, that I 
may help all mankind rise to a higher understanding of what 
life really is. Amen. 


Tuesday, May 18 


“At last with evening as I turned 
Homeward, and thought what I had learned 
And all that there is still to probe— 


I caught the glory of His robe 
Where the last fires of sunset burned.” 


I pity those who have never seen the sun rise or set out on 
the great plains; or who have never watched it bathe the moun- 
tains in glory; or felt darkness come down upon you out where: 
no man is; or watched the little lanterns of night come out one 
by one, or sensed the coming moon by seeing the mountain peaks. 
come ghostily out of pale silver light. If you have, you know 
there is a God. Maybe you can’t put Him into words, but you 
have felt His presence and you know why those of old felt and 
heard the passing angel choir at Bethlehem. God is with those: 
who open their souls to the consciousness of His presence in 
beauty. 

Prayer: May the warm consciousness of Thy presence be- 
come more and more apparent to those who strive to find their 
strength in all goodness, and who are striving thus to aid the 
human race. Amen. 


Wednesday, May 19 
“Back to the world with quickening start 
I looked and longed for any part 
In making saving Beauty be. . 
And from that kindling ecstasy 
I knew God dwelt within my heart.” 
The forefathers stirred the people to sacrifice for their faith, 
because they too had felt that “‘ecstasy.’”’ Help us to feel a stir-~ 
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ring within of the spiritual longings which shall never desist 
until the human race has awakened to its highest idealistic way of 
life. Help each of us today to so live that we shal] do our part 
in awakening this something in the life of everyone with whom 
we come in contact. 

Think of the change in Paul’s life when the light broke 
within his groping soul. 


Prayer: Dear Spirit, we would that we might use every 
day, yea, every hour, the power to transfer the best that is within 
us to those who need. And also, that we might hold ourselves 
open to receiving the same help from others. Amen. 


Thursday, May 20 


One of the old writers says that all good and perfect things 
come from the Father, with whom is no variableness or shadow of 
turning. I heard a scientist once remark that nature built ac- 
cording to perfect law. That if you bruised a crystal and then 
returned it to its natural environment it would instantly begin 
rebuilding its perfect angles, I know that if you gently open a 
closed gentian you find its heart as perfect as if it was fashioned 
to be seen by all. 


Born of the wintry wind’s caress 

In symmetry and tenderness, 

Your myriad patterns we can trace, 
Your constant six-fold crystal grace. 


In truth you are a lovely thing 
When with your sisters on the wing, 
Like feathers from a bird on high, 
You lightly dance down from the sky. 
Albert H. Homans. 


If God takes care of things thus, shall He not find a way for 
those who are of His very breath to find that same perfection? 
Have faith, live in accordance with your faith. Believe. 


Prayer: God, help us to know the right way, and may we 
‘earn to use our powers to keep ourselves walking in it. Amen. 


Friday, May 21 
The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky,— 
No higher than the soul is high. 
The heart can push the sea and land 
Farther away on either hand; 
The soul can split the sky in two, 
And let the face of God shine through. 
But East and West will pinch the heart 
That cannot keep them pushed apart; 
And he whose soul is flat—the sky 
Will cave in on him by and by. 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
Luke 12 : 16-21. 


Matthew 7 : 24-27. 


Prayer: Help us to be large of vision. May we grasp this 
fact—that he who would keep all that comes to him, shall lose 
all; but that he who shares, even though he loses his material 
treasure, shall keep riches that are not perishable. Amen. 


Saturday, May 22 


Many people have deserted religion because they could not 
stand certain theological doctrines. The trouble all the way has 
been that we have called ourselves followers of the man Jesus, 
but we have followed afar off. What the world needs today is 
people who are religiously honest. If you say you are a Chris- 
tian, openly strive to live according to Christian teachings. 
That literally means being a brother to all. Not merely your 
group, it means all. Black, white, yellow, brown, poor, rich, 
good, bad; there must be no deviations, they are all human beings. 
Open your heart wide enough to take them in and see what can 
be done to change the ways of life. 


“He drew a circle to shut me out, 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout; 
But love and I had the wit to win, 
We drew a circle that take him in.” 


Prayer: Make the word love more than a word in our re- 
lationships with the rest of the world. If we claim to believe, 
help us to-actually show that fact in our manner of life; our ways 
with all people. Amen. 


Sunday, May 23 


It must not be said to man, Enjoy; life is the right to hap- 
piness; but rather, Work; life is a duty; do good without think- 
ing of the consequences to yourself; he must not be taught, Go 
each according to his wants, or go each according to his passions, 
but rather, Go each according to his Love.—Maz ‘ini. 

Look at the life of today and see if deep in your heart you 
do not know this is what must be taught man. We have got to 
learn to sacrifice if we would live. The world is crying for un- 
selfishness. 


Mark 10 : 17-22. 


Prayer: O God, how hard it is to realize this truth, that 
only in giving is there, after all, having. We really have only 
what we share. Teach us this early in life that we may come to 
enjoy the most perfect of happinesses. Amen. 

* * ak 


INTERNATIONAL CHURCH EXTENSION 


The Universalist General Convention, through the Inter- 
national Church Extension Board, carries on religious, educa- 
tional and social work in the House of Friendship in Tokyo, in. 
Osaka and Nagoya, Japan, and in Korea. To continue it, 
further contributions are urgently needed, as about two-thirds 
of the total budget must be derived from direct gifts from 
churches and individuals. 

The following churches have sent in offerings during the 
period from October 1, 1936, to May 1, 1937: 

Alabama: Brewton. Camp Hill. 

California: Los Angeles. Pasadena. 
Paula. 

Colorado: Denver. 

Connecticut: Danbury. Hartford. Stafford. 

Illinois: Hutsonville. Joliet. Oak Park. Peoria. Urbana. 

Iowa: Mitchellville. Webster City. 

Maine: Augusta. Brunswick. Canton. Livermore Falls. 
Livermore, Second. Milo. Norway. Orono. Pittsfield. Port- 
land, Congress Square. Portland, Church of Messiah. Sanger- 
ville. Turner Center. Waterville. 

Massachusetts: Abington. Arlington. Beverly. Fitchburg. 


Riverside. Santa 


Foxboro. Leominster: Lowell, First. Lowell, Grace. Lynn. 
Marlboro. Melrose. Pigeon Cove. Salem. Somerville, First. 
Southbridge. Weymouth, North. Worcester, First. 


Michigan: Detroit. 


New Hampshire: Dover. Nashua. Portsmouth. West 
Chesterfield. Westmoreland. 

New York: Auburn. Canandaigua. Dexter. Rochester. 
Watertown. 

North Carolina: Kinston. Rocky Mount. 


Ohio: Cleveland. Columbus. Milford. Olive Branch. 

Pennsylvania: Girard. Linesville. Philadelphia, Church of 
Messiah. 

Rhode Island: Valley Falls 

Vermont: Barre. Cavendish. Derby Line. Morrisville. 

The total amount contributed by these seventy-three 
churches is $982.62. In addition, there has been a contribution 
of $110 from the New Hampshire Convention and gifts amounting 
to $32.50 from four individuals, making a grand total available 
for International Church Extension work at the present time of 
$1,115.12. This amount falls short of the figure allowed in the 
budget by $1,384.88. 

Only about one-sixth of our active churches have con- 
tributed to the present total. We believe it is reasonable to 
expect a far larger proportion of the churches to support this 
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work. Weare, therefore, asking that those churches which have 
not taken an offering this year do so on May 16. 

As Dr. van Schaick said in his leading editorial in the May 1 
issue of The Christian Leader : ‘Inasmuch as our church voluntarily 
has assumed responsibilities in Japan during the past fifty years, 
and asked Christian leaders to go there to work, it is only honor- 
able to support them. We cannot leave support of this work on 
afew. We must either take hold of it all together and do it, or 
admit failure and get out.” 

Which shall it be? Your response to the call for an offering 
on May 16 will be our answer. And whether it be great or small, 
anything you can share with our devoted representatives in 
Japan and Korea will be of help in the work and will go as a 
message of cheer to them. 

Send your contributions to the Universalist Genera] Con- 
vention, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

* * ok 


TREE AT TIMBER-LINE 
Harold H. Niles 


I marvel at your strength, tree at timber-line. 
At your feet I stand trembling, as I gaze below; 
But when I look up at you 
And see how the tempest winds 
Have twisted your limbs, 
And then behold you standing there unshaken, 
Your roots gripping tightly to the rocks, 
I pray that I may remember when I return 
Where winds of passion and storms of greed 
Sweep through my soul daily, 
How you stand here at timber-line. 
May my strength be as yours in tempestuous hours; 
May my unshaken soul be to my fellows 
What you are to me, O timber-line tree. 

* * * 


THE BELOVED BISHOP 


A little past noon on April 26 Bishop William Fraser Mc- 
Dowell arrived in Washington. He was returning from Morgan- 
ton, N. C., where on the previous day he had concluded a series 
of addresses. At the station he took a taxicab. He rode along 
Massachusetts Avenue and at Scott Circle turned north on Six- 
teenth Street. The elms that arch these thoroughfares were 
beautiful in their first traces of April green. He was riding 
through the city for which during a residence of more than a score 
of years he had felt an increasing fondness. 

A heavy rain was falling when Bishop McDowell arrived 
at his home at 2400 Sixteenth Street. The residents and mem- 
bers of the staff at this place had grown accustomed to his Mon- 
day homecomings. This day seemed no different from all the 
others. A boy took his traveling bag, always a bit heavy with 
the latest books. The Bishop bowed to friends as he walked 
through the foyer. At the desk he gave a cheerful greeting as he 
inquired for his mail. To the elevator operator he described how 
his train had been delayed by the flooded condition of the Rap- 
pahannock and other streams. Miss Peggy Wilson, his secretary, 
who was a bit apprehensive because of the weakened state in which 
he had returned from a recent speaking engagement, was present 
to greet him upon his arrival. She thought he looked rather pale, 
but he assured her that he felt very well. He looked leisurely 
‘through his mail, spoke of the meetings he had been addressing in 
North Carolina, then prepared to shave prior to having his lunch. 
Because of a heart attack suffered while shaving on a train a few 
weeks before, he had taken the precautionary measure of defer- 
ring this act until his arrival home. He interrupted his procedure 

-to ask about the condition of Mrs. Hughes, the wife of his suc- 

cessor, Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes. The inquiry was in keep- 
ing with the solicitude for this family long endeared to him 
through friendship and official relationship. 

He did not speak again Quite suddenly he sank to the floor 
in a state of coma. Three men of the race for whose welfare he 
had long prayed and planned were summoned from a near-by 

-corridor. They placed him very gently on his bed.* His physician 


arrived promptly, but it was too late. So runs the chronicle of 
the last day of a long life of singular beauty and usefulness. So 
passed the Beloved Bishop.— National Methodist Press. 
* * * 
EDITORS WHO REALLY CARE 

Among the many exchanges received by Our Dumb Animals 
are those whose editors show unusual appreciation of the needs 
of suffering or unwanted animals. We often wish we had space 
in which to commend these editors or to quote the articles which 
they print, but to do this in all cases is simply impossible. Again 
and again, however, we have found references in the News, Old 
Orchard, Maine, which show that its proprietors conduct a 
veritable animal refuge of their own. Here is an instance that 
was told in a recent number of that journal: 

“A half-starved tiger kitten was found on the street on 
Wednesday evening and has been the guest of the News since 
that time. It is a female and very prettily marked—with an 
almost ‘coon’ tail.’’ 

Despite traditions to the contrary, we feel confident that some 
editors will go to heaven.—Our Dumb Animals. 
* Eo * 
DAWN COMES TO PROVINCETOWN* 
Rubens Rea Hadley 


The harbor is sleeping silently, 
And the gulls are at rest and tame. 
The night beacon flashes at Truro, 
But the sky’s all rose and flame. 
The sun just below the horizon 
With hidden fire sweeps the sky. 
The waters are warm beneath that light, 
The waves sleep just as they lie. 
Far out the first lone fisher craft 
Is heading out to the Bay. 
That brave little vessel is painting 
Its wake in silvered grey. 
Give me the courage of fisher folk, 
Who ride to meet the dawn. 
Save me from sins of the lesser folk, 
Who sleep this golden morn. 
When calls come from the Outer Harbor, 
And restless I rise in the morn, 
God grant to me just a little boat, 
To sail away with the dawn. 


*Written after Mr. Hadley’s first visit to preach in the 
Universalist church, Provincetown, Mass., March 7, 1937. 
Read before the 35lst meeting of the Worcester Association of 
Unitarian Ministers.) 

* * * 
NORRIS ON WAR 

Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska in an article in the 
Christian Century writes: ““‘We went into the World War to end 
militarism, and there is more militarism today than ever before. 
We went into that war to make the world safe for democracy, and 
there is less democracy today than ever before. ‘We went into 
that war to dethrone autocracy and special privilege, and they 
thrive everywhere throughout the world today. We went into 
that war to win the friendship of the world, and other nations 
hate us today. We went into that war to purify the soul of 
America, and instead we only drugged it. We went into that 
war to awaken the American people to the idealistic concepts of 
liberty, justice and fraternity, and instead we awakened them 
only to the mad pursuit of money. All this, and more, the war 
brought us. It is our harvest from what we have sown.” 

* * + 
SPRING 
Grace A. Buttrick 
Spring, we forgot how beautiful you were, 
In the stark gauge of winter’s caliper, 
We feel the touch of your remembered hand, 
Like children hurrying back to fairyland. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DRAG THINGS OUT INTO THE LIGHT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You hit the nail on the head in that ‘‘momentous” editorial 
noting a drift to humanist control of the Unitarian Church. Re- 
actions prove it. 

What about the same thing in the Universalist Church—in 
all churches? This tendency has been most marked in our two 
liberal denominations, the inner life of which has been marred 
for years by more or less strife and ill-will between ‘‘believers and 
unbelievers.”” Dr. Joy’s acceptance of the nomination for 
president of the Unitarian Association is the best statement of 
the controversy I have ever read. Although it is unavoidable, 
is it not unfortunate that so much strength and talent be con- 
sumed within, while the world without cries aloud for what 
Liberal Christianity has to give? 

While the world environment for a generation has been un- 
favorable for sturdy Christian faith, the drifting away among 
Unitarians has been accelerated, I think, by an established 
policy of welcome to cultured, though practical, atheists to their 
fellowship and in their highest councils. Universalists have not 
gone that far. But there are Universalist societies in perfect 
accord with the Unitarian theory of fellowship. These societies 
have ownership and control of the properties of many local 
parishes, are relied upon for pastor’s salary, etc., and vote in all 
church affairs. Consequently doubt and denial, from moderate 
to extreme, have constant influence in the spiritual and intel- 
lectual life of the Universalist Church and the application of its 
principles. For several years that influence has been increasing. 
Of late, if I read aright, there is a mild reaction toward better 
things. 

All of which is a caution to both denominations against 
throwing stones, and a broad hint of why one has lost some fifty 
percent of its strength and both are small. 

Is there any other answer to the problem and the crisis 
which confronts liberalism—and the world—than enlightened 
publicopinion? May enlightenment continue beneath the super- 
ficialities which now occupy the stage to their sources, in the 
theories, beliefs and environment of those directly concerned. 
That would be an education needed by Liberals for a long time, 
an appraisal that appraises. 

Publicity without fear or favor, yet in favor of all, is, I think 
a proper function and duty of the Leader, which its management 
is trying to fulfill, for which it deserves most hearty support. It 
is the exemplification of true democracy, real freedom and 
working Christianity. 

Hi GekSG. 


* * 


IS THERE A RELIGIOUS FOUNDATION FOR THE 
FREE CHURCH? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am interested in your editorial anent the Free Church. I 
too have felt rather cold toward the proposition, and have been 
much distressed because of that feeling. The move is so in 
keeping with my conviction that ‘“‘the curse of Christendom is its 
divisions” that I know I ought to welcome with enthusiasm any 
movement to break down the walls of division and to fuse the 
spirit of worship of a common Father. 

I have wondered as to the cause of my own attitude. I 
wonder if it lies largely in the statement of purpose as presented 
at the outset and repeated in the report of the recent session in 
Chicago. 

A religious movement that is to arouse emotional acceptance 
must evidence that it has its spring in a deeper apprehension of 
truth and is based on a broader foundation of reality than 
anything we have previously held. 

I confess that statement of purpose at once arouses my 
doubts. It opens with the declaration that ethics is the essence 
of religion. Do our religious convictions, ideals, grow out of 


ethics, or is it the other way round? We are forced to embrace 
ethical principles and adopt ethical principles because of our 
belief in a God whose purpose is that we shall! “‘do justly and love 
mercy.”’ The Free Church purpose contains no mention of 
God. In that it is smaller, narrower, than the faiths out of which 
it has sprung. It might be the purpose of an avowed Ethical 
Culture Society. When I was in Connecticut a member of the 
Hebrew race came to the city, one of the finest men I have ever 
known, a man who proved himself a true friend to us. 

He had met Harry Childs in business and was directed by 
him to look me up. He phoned one evening and I went to see 
him. He told me that he had broken years before with Jewish 
ritualism; that for some years he was one of the directors of the 
Ethical Culture Society in New York, but gradually he came to 
feel that was not enough. He wanted something more. And when. 
he moved to Stamford he was in Dr. Slicer’s church. 

I think I have the same feeling. The purpose of the Free 
Church Fellowship seems to me not “enough.” I cannot accept 
it as a substitute for my Universalist faith. I don’t suppose it is 
intended as a substitute, but if it is to receive my whole-hearted_ 
endorsement and I am to work for it eagerly, then must I feel 
that it is pulling me to something higher than I find in my own 
church. Of course if it aims to be nothing more than a social 
service agency, such as the Red Cross or the World Alliance, 
then I am expecting too much. But I have supposed that its 
sponsors regarded it as a long step in advance, that through it 
we were going far to 


“Build the Universal Church, 
Lofty as is the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” © 


I realize that my own feeling in the matter, matters little, 
and it is useless to revive the discussions of a few year ago. L 
have really been thinking on paper. I would like to think my 
way through in this and discover if I am unduly prejudiced and. 
bound too much by old conventions and outgrown mores. 

Jk 
* * 


AN OLD ISSUE IN THEOLOGY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A young minister in Northfield having a most responsible 
position, without Unitarian connection, has written me in ac-— 
knowledgment of a folder, with title ‘‘Jesus—Son of Man in 
Palestine—God at Nice, A. D. 325,’’ which was sent out to the 
people of the town the Monday after Easter Sunday: “I feel 
urged to thank you for preparing this careful statement, and to- 
inform you that I believe you have performed a service for all 
who are willing to look truth in the face and accept the facts. 
rather than to hide behind some misconception which has held. 
sway for years. As Dr. Rufus M. Jones said in a February Min-— 
isters’ Seminar, neither the modernist nor the fundamentalist. 
position is good enough for the Gospel of Jesus; and the petty 
differences and animosities which grow out of such controversies: 
are debilitating. Just why people find it necessary to consider 
Jesus God, I am unable to grasp; surely any deep understanding 
of the magnitude of his spirit and example is enough to create 
reverence, to demand devotion, and to challenge to untiring ener— 
gies spent in his religious and ethical task. 

“TI am sure that the point made in your addendum is sound,. 
and I wish the day of its realization might be hastened,” which 
was, if those were forthright to acknowledge as true what can— 
not be proved as false and ready to relinquish what is shown not- 
to be true, it is ventured that there would be one church in North-- 
field and that a Community Church. 

Charles C. Conner. 


Mr. Conner writes that his letter was written because of 
three anonymous communications sent to him and also because 


of a letter from a friend seeking information. } 
The Editor. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Earliest Christianity 


A Guide in the Study of the Apostolic 
Age. By Edward H. Knight. (Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation Press. Hart- 
ford, Conn.) 


Dr. Knight, dean-emeritus of the Re- 
ligious Education School of Hartford, has 
prepared a helpful outline of topics and 
readings designed to be used by any 
mature group of students of the New Tes- 
tament. In the hands of a good leader 
who can enliven the group by the judicious 
addition of questions and comments 
drawn from modern religious problems, 
this would prove an admirable starting- 
point for an adult or senior church school 
class. The data on which conclusions can 
be reached by the student, or by the group, 
are sufficient, yet they do not convey a 
point of view; as Dr. Knight says, the book 
does not seek to impart results of study but 
to guide students in their own investiga- 
tion. 

The suggested works of reference would 
be adequate for beginners, but for more 
advanced students it might well be some- 
what modernized. 

pela! 


Bible Characters 


Great Men of the Bible. By Walter 
Russell Bowie. (Harper. $1.50.) 


As we read the early chapters of this 
collection of “sermons in biography’ we 
detected the influence of that Scottish 
preaching which is particularly effective 
in making Bible characters live again. 
Then we found references which acknowl- 
edged Dr. Bowie’s debt to some of his 
predecessors in the kind of exposition this 
book illustrates. The studies here offered 
succeed remarkably well in conveying the 
significance of those persons, some per- 
haps legendary figures and others historic, 
whose lives really do give the Bible its 
perennial appeal. 

Abraham and Isaac, Joseph, Moses, 
David and Absalom, Elijah and Amos, to 
mention only some of the Old Testament 
figures, have become symbolic, and their 
interest to students of life lies in the 
dramatic effectiveness of their representa- 
tive qualities or weaknesses. 

Even Methuselah makes a good runway 
for a flight into the moral and spiritual 
significance of time! His life had but one 
dimension, length. There is no record 
of what he may have thought about in the 
course of nine hundred and sixty-nine 
years. As Dr. Bowie points out, ‘‘there is 
no guarantee that duration means desir- 
ability.” © 

Jacob’s career, that of a man who went 
lame, points the quite sound moral that 
even if in some struggle we have been 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


wounded this need not mean disaster. 
And so we pass from one to another of 
these rather shadowy figures around whom 
the legends of a race gathered and who 
became the embodiment of a nation’s 
ideals, and on to those more clearly out- 
lined figures of the great prophetic move- 
ment and of the early Christian days, find- 
ing along the way a host of helpful sug- 
gestions. 

Dr. Bowie knows that a sermon on a 
Bible character does not attract hearers 
or hold them merely because the subject 
has a biblical name. The days are gone, 
for Dr. Bowie and for us, when the preacher 
can assume a keen interest in Shadrach, 
Meschach or Abednego. But as types of 
the spiritual search of man, as representa- 
tive of those impulses and hopes in us all 
which have to struggle for supremacy, 
many of these Bible figures can be made 
carriers of quite searching suggestions and 
inspirations. At least Dr. Bowie is suc- 
cessful in turning their stories, however 
fragmentary they may be, to good account. 


x o# 

Intermediate Worship Services. By 
N. M. Whitwell. ($1.50.) 

Junior Stories for Today. By J. Ver- 


non Jacobs. ($1.25.) 


Lamps for Worship. By Sue R. Griffis. 
$1.50) 
(The Standard Press, Cincinnati, O.) 


These little volumes represent a com- 
bination of strongly evangelical appeal 
with a desire to reach children and young 
people through more or less modern and 
familiar material. They could be used 
effectively only where the background of 
the children prepared them for the sort of 
approach made through these “services” 
and stories. They have undoubtedly 
been tested successfully where these con- 
ditions prevail. 

The same publishers have put out two 
booklets, “Portals to Bible Study” and 
“Bible Treasures,” which can be pur- 
chased at a few cents per copy, and are 
intended to promote interest in the Bible. 
We do not see why it should be of im- 
portance to anyone to know how many 
letters there are in the English transation, 
nor that Psalm 118 : 8 is the middle verse 
in the Bible! 

* * 


Thoughts on Art 


Truth and Beauty. Edited by Thomas 
Burke. (Bruce Humphries, Inc., Bos- 
ton. 75 cents.) 

Mr. Burke has collected two score quota- 
tions, in prose and verse, from a number 
of well-known authors, on the nature and 
function of art and on the relation of 
beauty to truth. It would be inappro- 
priate to ask that this little book should 
have any defined purpose beyond the stim- 


ulation and guidance of ‘our reffections upon 
one of life’s supreme self-validated values. 
The note struck is suggested by Sidney 
Lanier’s dictum that ‘“‘the artist should put 
forth, humbly and lovingly, the very best 
and highest that is within him.” 


FERRY BEACH REUNION IN 
SPRINGFIELD 


On Friday, April 30, about fifty people 
gathered at the Second Universalist Church 
in Springfield, Mass., for the Ferry Beach 
Park reunion for those in and near the 
Connecticut Valley. We were fortunate in 
having several of the Ferry Beach Park 
officials present to give us first-hand in- 
formation about recent changes and coming 
events. 

After a social hour from 5.80 to 6.30 the 
group sat down to an excellent chicken 
dinner served by Mrs. Grace Barth, Mrs. 
John Bohn, and Mrs. Andrew Kenney, 
assisted by some of the local young people. 
After the edge had been taken off the ap- 
petites, Bob Needham led the singing of 
Ferry Beach songs and Marian Holland 
played the piano. Everyone present en- 
tered into the spirit of the affair with zest, 
and those who had never been to Ferry 
Beach were initiated into the fun of meal- 
time sings and the mystery of the Ferry 
Beach clap. Since the usual after-dinner 
speeches were incorporated in a skit, the 
toastmaster, Rev. Stanley Manning, held 
an honorary position, but it was good to 
hear his friendly words once more. 

After dinner, Bob Needham showed the 
latest Ferry Beach slides, to the joy of old 
Ferry Beachers and the interest of would-be 
institute-goers. 

The local young people then put on a 
very unique performance of “Pokey 
Hunters,’”’ with the pastor of the church, 
Rev. Robert H. Barber, as reader, Herbert 
A. Holland, president of the parish, as 
Chief Powder Can, and the Y. P. C. U. 
president, Ralph Barth, as Capt. John 
Smith. After a short baseball stunt by 
Richard Eaton and Thomas Bremner, the 
visiting celebrities and local fillers-in por- 
trayed ‘‘A Day at Ferry Beach,” with Dr. 
Howard Spoerl announcing the scenes. 
Bob Needham, our secretary, shone in his 
usual role of chief handshaker and general 
putter-at-ease of new arrivals, Stanley 
Manning was the genial president-host, 
Mrs. Rowland reminisced about the early 
days at Ferry Beach, and Mrs. Manning 
and Rev. Charles Emmons told of the pro- 
posed schedule for Women’s and Ministers’ 
Week. The praises of the Institute of 
World Affairs were sung by Dwight Allen, 
and Ernest Sodergren gave an excellent 
account of the repairs and improvements 
he had been making on the property. The 
impromptu nature of the skit threatened 
at times to conyulse the audience, but the 
underlying purpose was achieved and old- 
timers and prospective Ferry Beachers 
alike were impressed with the opportunities 

(Continued on page 637) 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


A TEACHER WHO CONSTANTLY 
TRAINS 


Not long ago there came to our desk a 
letter from Dr. Erwin L. Shaver, Secretary 
of Leadership Training for the Congrega- 
tional Education Society. For several 
years when our workers have wanted to 
take leadership training courses through 
correspondence, we have made the neces- 
sary arrangements with Dr. Shaver. This 
letter was to report the completion of such 
a course with one of our church school 
teachers, but instead of being addressed to 
us it was a copy of the letter sent to the 
teacher. We share part of it with you: 

“Again I have looked over your papers 
with real pleasure and am returning your 
last assignments for course 241lb. Now 
for a little surprise! It seems to me that 
the extent and quality of the work you 
have done shows that you have covered the 
ground not only of course 241b but also of 
242b, How to Find and Use Source Mate- 
rials for Primary Children. I am there- 
fore enclosing course cards for these units 
and certifying them both to the Inter- 
national Council and to Universalist Head- 
quarters. We wrote you about starting 
course 251b and sent you study directions 
a few days ago. I trust that everything 
has arrived satisfactorily and that you will 
have opportunity to get at this in the near 
future.” 

Appended is a note to our Secretary of 
Leadership Training, ‘‘We are proud of this 
achievement and of course you are too.”’ 

This is no casual thing. Here is a young 
woman who has grown up in one of our 
small churches in a small community. 
Always she has wanted to go into church 
work, but up to the present that has not 
seemed advisable. Instead she turned to 
public school teaching, and has been one of 
the best in her territory. But her interest 
in religious education has not waned. The 
more she studied educational principles the 
more she saw the value in a vital church 
school program. Being far removed from 
the opportunities to study in her coveted 
field, she has through correspondence cov- 
ered much ground work and also included 
some specialized work. And still she keeps 
up the good work. 

This month she is participating in the 
Illinois Convention, having been invited by 
the State Sunday School Association to 
lead conferences on junior work in the 
church school. These schools and workers 
are fortunate to have her guidance. Her 
practical experience with boys and girls 
will make her contribution of real worth. 

We wish to extend to Mary FE. Willits of 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, our appreciation 
of her loyalty, love and service in the inter- 
ests of her church, and of her desire to 
continue to learn how to teach effectively. 

ELS Gren Yas 
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MAY 16, GOOD-WILL SUNDAY 


Some people call the Chinese. boy 
“‘Ching-a-ling-a-ling!”’ : 

But I would rather teach him to 
Sing, sing, sing! 


Some people laugh at the Dutch boy — 
With his great big wooden shoes. 
But when he is going to choose his 
friends, 
Will they be the ones he will 
choose? 
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And he is sure to win. 


My mother is a grown-up lady, 
And ’most everything she knows. 

When I asked her ‘‘Who is foreign?”’ 
She just said ‘‘Who knows?” 


She says that everybody 
In spite of skin or clothes 
Belongs to the heavenly Father, 
And every one He knows. 
Phyllis Beach. 


This original poem, written by a 
third-grade pupil, was inspired by a 
few weeks’ study of boys and girls 
of other lands. 
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THE MICHIGAN INSTITUTE 


Plans have not yet been completed for 
the Gawanka Institute, to be held at 
Hayes State Park, Mich., this year, but 
already we are certain of the dates. As 
usual this institute will be divided, those 
of junior years coming from August 4 to 9, 
while seniors will attend from August 10 
to 16. 

Mrs. Dora Bernstein has been the guid- 
ing factor of this group. Greatly impressed 
by the Turkey Run Institute possibilities 
several years ago, she went home to Hast 
Liberty, Mich., and talked it up. Gaining 
the active support of her own parish, she 
then sought wider aid. Last year in addi- 
tion to her local minister, Rev. Thomas 
Murray of Concord and Horton served on 
the faculty, and Rev. and Mrs. Carl H. 
Olson of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This year Rev. Donald K. Evans, min- 
ister at Clinton, IIl., and president of the 
Illinois Sunday School Association, has 
agreed to teach at both periods. For the 
juniors he will offer a course on ““Knowing 
the Bible,” and for the older group ‘“The 
Life of Jesus.’”’ Both these courses will be 
taught from the present day educational 
viewpoint, and for those over sixteen 


years of age who meet the requirements 
Mr. Evans has asked G. S. S. A. credit 
for work completed. 

* * 


RETURNS FOR SUFFOLK 


“Not quite up to where we were at this 
time last year,” our office secretary reports 
in regard to the Suffolk offering. Perhaps 
your treasurer has neglected to send it in. 
If so, a reminder from you may help. If 
the work done by the loyal group of teach- 
ers at Suffolk School is to be paid for in any 
adequate measure more contributions must 
find their way to our office. Perhaps you 
will pass the word along. In the mean- 
time, here is the list of latest givers: 

Three days: Portland (Congress Square), 
Me.; Syracuse, N. Y. 

One day or more: Oak Park, Ill.; Au- 
burn, Me.; Fitchburg, Swampscott, Mass.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Girard, Pa. 

A portion of one day: Illinois: Elgin, 
Peoria, Stockton; Iowa: Webster City; 
Maine: Caribou; Massachusetts: Canton, 
Orange, Peabody, Springfield (Unity); 
New York: Dolgeville, Southold, Water- 
town; Vermont: Barre, St. Johnsbury. 

These contributions represent the total 
of $147.47, bringing the final total to date, 
to $786.83. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


For the New Hampshire Sunday School 
Association, Miss Yates recently spent a 
day and a half with the church school 
workers at Dover, N. H. 

The Pennsylvania Superintendent of 
Churches, Rev. George A. Gay, visited the 
G. 8. S. A. office recently, and spent some 
time conferring with us regarding the 
status of the church schools of his domain. 

One of our Georgia Universalists, Miss 
Helen Jordan, of Comer, has recently com- 
pleted the study course, “‘Methods in 
Young People’s Work,” at Piedmont Col- 
lege, Demorest, Georgia. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews participated in 
the Massachusetts Sunday School Associa- 
tion Convention held this year at Spring- 
field by leading a conference on Parent 
Education. 

Rev. Edgar R. Walker, president of the 
G.S.S. A., led a conference on ‘‘Adminis- 
tration of the Church School” at the State 
Convention held in Springfield, Mass. 

* * 


“And what is the child’s name?” asked 
the minister. 

“Shirley,’’ replied the mother. 

“Shirley?” 

“Yes, sir. 
Temple.” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” said the minister. 
“Let me see, who is the preacher there 
now?’’—Advance. 


After the famous Shirley 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPRING MEETINGS 


The Executive Secretary has been kept 
busy traveling to the several spring con- 
ventions and conferences in New England. 
We have had some enthusiastic meetings 
in the last few weeks that indicate an inter- 
est in the affairs of the Union and of the 
Universalist Church. 


Connecticut 

The annual convention of the Connecti- 
eut Y. P. C. U. was held in Meriden over 
the week-end of April 17 and 18, with over 
one hundred young people in attendance. 
Connecticut unioners always turn out in 
large numbers, despite the fact that the 
state has only six unions. Every union 
sent delegates and each had a representa- 
tive speak at the banquet, giving a toast to 
the State Union and pledging its support 
to the Union and to the Church. 

Under the direction of Arthur I. Olson, 
National Church Extension chairman, a 
dramatization of Mr. Jio’s work in Korea 
was presented. It was written by Rev. 
L. G. Williams and had been presented at 
Mr. Williams’ church in Barre, Vt., on 
Young People’s Day. 

William Cromie of Bridgeport succeeded 
Clarence Olmstead of Danbury as presi- 
dent. Jean Champlin of Hartford, who 
was re-elected secretary, was appointed to 
represent the state at the Oxford Confer- 
ence of the Leyden International Bureau 
this summer. 


Illinois Meets 


Not only in New England do the groups 
get together in the spring. We hear fine 
reports of the Illinois Y. P. C. U. rally held 
at Galesburg at the same time the Con- 
necticut convention was meeting. Paul 
Henniges, state president, was appointed 
by the group to be the representative from 
Illinois at the L. I. B. Conference in Oxford. 


Massachusetts and Rhode Island 


The forty-eighth annual session of the 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island Union 
was held in Lawrence on April 24 and 25. 
Everett Merrow, Jr., of the Lawrence 
union was re-elected president and is sup- 
ported by a fine group of fellow officers. 
About 200 sat down to a banquet in the 
church vestry Saturday.evening. A dance 
followed at the Boys’ Club.° 

Sunday morning after an inspiring ser- 
mon by the pastor of the church, Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins, the officers were installed. 
Rev. Lyman Achenbach of Gloucester 
was the Sunday afternoon speaker, and 
gave all present many pertinent thoughts 
to take away with them. 

In Maine 

Beginning on Friday evening with a ban- 

quet at which Rev. Myles Rodehaver of 


Waterville was the main speaker, the 
Maine Y. P. C. U. opened its annual con- 


vention with Miss Sue Tingley, acting- 
president, presiding. Hon. Leon O. Teb- 
betts, trustee of the General Convention, 
brought greetings from that body. Presi- 
dent Benjamin B. Hersey of the National 
Y. P. C. U. and the Executive Secretary 
also spoke. Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 
State Superintendent of Churches, was 
toastmaster. 

At the Saturday session the convention 
voted to send the officers to the National 
Y. P. C. U. Convention at Turkey Run in 


; ‘{ 
August. Sue Tingley was elected presi- 
dent and is already at work on next year’s 
program. 


New Hampshire 


At Concord, N. H., May 7 and 8, the an- 
nual spring conference was held with a 
splendid representation from the unions. 
Rev. Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport, Conn., 
former pastor of the Concord church, was 
the main speaker at the banquet on Friday 
evening. On Saturday morning confer- 
ences were held on serious youth problems 
of the day. The meeting closed with com- 
munion service and address by Rev. 
Richard Beyer in the afternoon. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO THE MINISTERS 


To the many ministers who so readily 
and thoughtfully responded to our request 
to fill in and return the questionnaire re- 
cently sent to them from the W. N. M. A., 
we extend our sincere thanks. A very 
large percentage of questionnaires has 
already been returned. 

To those who have mislaid the question- 
naire, may we ask you to see if you can find 
it, and send it back to us at 16 Beacon 
Street, very soon? We want your advice 
and your suggestions. Thank you. 

* * 
TWO MORE GUILDS SHARE 

We have received $2.00 from the Clara 
Barton Guild, Inman’s Chapel, N. C., and 
the Cincinnati, Ohio, Guild has taken 


twelve stockings to fill. 
4 


CAMP FRIENDLY 


If religious interest seems to lag in any 
church, one of the best investments its 
leaders can make is to send one of its out- 
standing young women to Camp Friendly 
at the Northfield Missionary Conference— 
and then to give her opportunity to use her 
enthusiasm and interest when she returns. 

The following is a real letter from a 
Universalist girl who had a stimulating 
experience there last year. She might have 
added one more sentence. She does not 
tell what the stars and the chimes said to 
her, but there are some who know that she 
found her life work in the inspiration of the 
contacts which the conference gave her. 


Dear Guild Girls— 

Last summer I spent a week at the 
Northfield Missionary Conference, and it 
was really the happiest week of my whole 
summer vacation. 

I drove down with Helen Cates of East 
Vassalboro, Maine, and Miriam Jones. As 
soon as we had registered and found our 
canp leader we went exploring the grounds 
and buildings. It is the most beautiful 
campus I have everseen. The grounds are 
quite hilly and covered with lovely green 
grass and plenty of shady trees around the 


building and the little groves. I think the 
most beautiful spot on the campus is 
Round Top. That is a little round hill 
surrounded by shady trees where every 
evening at sunset we would walk quietly 
up the side of the hill and sit in a semi-circle 
during a short service. The beauty of 
these services was due partly to the gor- 
geous scenery that was always before us. 
We looked out between the branches of the 
trees and down the little hill to a group of 
memorial pines just at the foot, and 
over to the left of us a stream ran on its 
way till it was lost in distant mountains. 

All the girls at the conference slept in 
tents and there were four cots in each tent, 
so we never were lonesome. The Friends 
and Universalists have their tents together. 
Helen Cates is camp leader next summer, 
and I’m sure you will love her. She is so 
happy and cheerful and nice to everyone, 
and she is very active in both work and 
play. Then you will find the girls in other 
denominations very friendly and co-opera- 
tive. We always sang songs at the dinner 
table. Sometimes one group would sing a 
song and then another and then every one 
in the room would sing. 

There were all kinds of sports, but tennis 
and swimming were the most popular. 
Field Day was held the day before we 
came home. They had a tennis tourna- 
ment, swimming, running races, and broad 
and high jumps. 

We had a party at Gould Hall one even- 
ing, where we played and sang, and had 
special musical numbers and a few speeches. 
A missionary from Korea, Miss Pak told us 
something about her life. She has been 
traveling through these states this winter, 
so perhaps you have met her and heard 
her speak. 

Every morning we went to three 
classes. Those I attended were on Saints, 
Sinners and Disciples, and Africa and 
Negroes. These were very interesting and 
we got some good material on each. 

This year the Conference is to be held 
July 7 to 15, and the program sounds most 
interesting to me. There will be one class 
studying the Bible, that should interest 
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everyone, young and old. For those who 
like music there will be a class in music for 
enrichment of worship. One that I’m 
sure I should like to attend is ‘‘The Church 
in Rural America.’’ Many of the girls who 
teach Sunday school classes go to a class in 
Leadership Training. This course 1s di- 
vided so you may take Primary, Junior, 
and Intermediate classes. There are other 
classes in which you may be interested. 
Some afternoons were spent around in 
the exhibition hall. Each denomination 
had enormous piles of literature (books, 
plays, stories and accounts of mission 


work). Some of this literature was free to 
every one. Then in the other rooms there 
were games, toys and fancy work that had 
been made in China, Japan, India and 
other countries. 

There is one last thing I would like to 
tell you about, because I know you will 
love it just as I did. Every night when I 
was ready for bed I would sit on the floor 
of our tent and watch the stars twinkle, 
and listen to the chimes ringing out all over 
the campus. 

Pauline Hanson. ~ 

Springvale, Maine. 


Universalist and Unitarian Mid-West Institute 


Sixty-eight miles northwest of Indian- 
apolis, near the Illinois line, is Turkey 
Run State Park, one of the beauty spots of 
the Mid-West. Deep gorges cut into 
sandstone by action of glacial streams, large 
tracts of virgin timber, a variety of bird life 
and vegetation, and a comfortable rustic 
Inn are some of the attractions which 
bring thousands each year to this 1300- 
acre vacation wonderland. 

At Turkey Run, from July 11 to 25, 
the Universalists and the Unitarians will 
hold a joint Youth and Leadership Training 
Conference. The first week will be under 
the management of the Universalists, who, 
for the past eight years, have been con- 
ducting a most successful institute, with 
the Unitarians co-operating; the second 
week wil! be under Unitarian management 
with the Universalists co-operating. This 
expanded co-operative program is planned 
to serve high-school and college-age young 
people, church-school teachers and leaders, 
Y. P. C. U. and Y. P. R. U. leaders, min- 
isters, and all interested in the educational 
work of liberal churches. 

Mrs. Sidney R. Esten, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., dean of the first week, and the officers 
of the Mid-West Institute, Inc., of the 
Universalist Church, offer the following 
courses: 

July 11-18. 

“Critical and Interpretative Studies of the 
Bible’—Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, 
Muncie, Ind. 

“Recreational Leadership’’—Rev. William 
G. Schneider, North Olmsted, Ohio. 
“Social Implications of Liberal Religion’’ 
—Rev. Edward Archer Day, Rochester, 

Minn. 

“Religion for Today’—Rev. 
Petrie, Memphis, Tenn. 
“Primary Church-School Methods’’—Mrs. 
Mary Slaughter Scott, Peoria, Ill. 
“Rise of Liberal Religion in the United 

States’—Leader to be announced. 

“Methods for Use in Young People’s Or- 

ganizations’’—Leader to be announced. 

Ernest W. Kuebler of Boston, Mass., 
dean of the second week, and the Unitarian 
Board of Managers, offer the following 
courses: 

July 18-25. ; 

“The Church and Its Children’’—Mrs 


John C. 


Virginia G. Weir, St. Louis, Mo. 

“The Church and Its Youth’’—Dr. Ben 
F. Kimpel, Salina, Kan. 

“Organization and Program for Youth 
Groups’’—J. Donald Johnston, Boston, 
Mass. 

“The Church as a Source of Inspiration” — 
Rev. Laurance R. Plank, St. Louis, Mo. 

“The Church and Its Social Mission’’—Dr. 
Clinton Lee Scott, Peoria, Ill. 

“The Church and Its Religious Education 
Opportunities’ —Ernest W. Kuebler, 
Boston, Mass. 


The same general daily program will be 
followed both weeks, with slight modifica- 
tion for special activities: 


7.30-8.30 Breakfast. 

8.30-9.20 Classes. 

9.30-9.50 Assembly period. 

10.00-10.50 Classes. 

11.00-11.50 Classes. 

12.15-1.80 Luncheon. 

1.30-6.00 Free time for study, hiking, 
swimming, athletics, games, 
horseback riding and other 
recreational activities offered 
by the Park management. 

6.00-7.30 Dinner 

7.30-8.15 Sunset service 

8.30 Varied evening program. 


The accommodations are attractive and 
convenient. The splendid modern hotel, 
the rustic four-room cottages, the open-air 
shelters with fireplaces, the recreational 
halls, and camp grounds, are all available 
for conference purposes. The tennis courts, 
baseball diamond, the Old Swimming Hole 
at the Narrows in Sugar Creek, moss-cov- 
ered hiking trails, and good saddle horses, 
assure the most hardy real fun and rec- 
reation. The Old Log Church used by the 
early Hoosiers, and Sunset Point, will be 
the centers for devotional gatherings. The 
Western Unitarian Conference secretary, 
Rey. Lon Ray Call, will be the Sunday 
preacher and have charge of the sunset 
services each evening. 

The living accommodations for a week 
at the Mid-West Institute are offered under 
these plans: 

1. Room with running water in the 
hotel or cottages, meals in the hotel dining- 
room—$18.25 to $24.45 per person. Both 
single and double rooms are available. 


2. Dormitory room, meals served by the 
hotel management in special dining-room 
(individual must furnish his own bed- 
ding)—$10.25. 

3. Bring your own camp equipment and 
set it up in the reserved camp area. Do 
your own cooking and buy provisions from 
the hotel commissary at standard prices— 
50 cents charge for the week. 

With this great range in the possible 
cost for a week at Turkey Run we feel that 
no one should stay away because of fi- 
nances. 

Turkey Run is at the intersection of 
U.S. Highway No. 41 and Indiana No. 47. 
Paved highways from all Middle-Western 
states lead directly to the Park, making bus 
and automobile transportation the most 
convenient way to get to the Institute. 
Railroad connections are easily made from 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and In- 
dianapolis, to Marshall or Clinton, Ind., 
where taxi-buses from the hotel meet the 
trains. 

The registration fee of $2.00 for the 
week will entitle each person to take three 
courses. Standard Leadership Training 
credit for classes satisfactorily completed 
will be issued by the Universalist and the 
Unitarian headquarters. These credits 
may be applied toward the Achievement 
Certificates of either fellowship. 

Registration for the first week should be 
sent to the dean, Mrs. Sidney R. Esten, 
4112 Graceland Avenue, Indianapolis, 
Ind., and for the second week to Miss 
Bertha C. Finger, First Unitarian Church, 
Fourth Ave. and Library Place, Louis- 
ville, Ky. An attractive bulletin describ- 
ing the Institute will shortly be prepared 
and ready for mailing. 

Officers of the first week: President, 
Harold H. Hart, Peoria, Ill.; vice-presi- 
dent and dean, Mrs. Sidney R. Esten, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; secretary and publicity 
manager, Oscar F. Vogt, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
treasurer, Mrs. George Wood, New Madi- 
son, Ohio; trustees, Jay P. Mead, Kent, 
Ohio; Rev. Donald Evans, Clinton, IIl., 
Mrs. Zillah Newlin, Hutsonville, IIl., 
Rey. Sidney R. Esten, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Officers of the second week: Dean, Er- 
nest W. Kuebler, Boston, Mass.; business 
manager, Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein, 
Hinsdale, IIll.; publicity manager, Rev. 
Lon Ray Call, Chicago, Ill.; registrar, 
Miss Bertha C. Finger, Louisville, Ky.; 
directors, Donald Harrington, Chicago, Ill., _ 
Rev. Truman L. Hayes, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Prescott Wintersteen, Chicago, Il!., Mrs. 
Virginia G. Weir, St. Louis, Mo., Mrs. 
Sidney R. Esten, Indianapolis, Ind. 

This institute has been planned to serve 
liberal church leaders in Minnesota, Wis- — 
consin, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio and 
Michigan. It is hoped that many of our 
leaders in these churches will assist in this 
effort to establish in the Mid-West a place 
of retreat for young and old. 
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Among Our Chutches .' 


Connecticut Letter 


OYALTY Sunday at New Haven, Dr. 
Theodore A. Fischer, pastor, was fit- 
tingly observed. An offering towards the 
General Convention quota was received. 
The women’s dedication service was most 
impressive. The women came to the 
vestry for supper, which was served by 
the men. Miss Georgene Bowen was the 
speaker. There was an attendance of 
eighty-five. 
Bridgeport, was the preacher at a Lenten 
mid-week service. The Maundy Thurs- 
day communion service was well attended. 
The church was filled with worshipers for 
the Easter services. Fourteen members 
were received. On pulpit exchange Sun- 
day the pastor occupied the pulpit in the 
Meriden church, and Rev. Delmar Trout 
preached here. On April 4, Dr. Fischer 
preached in the Masonic Home in Walling- 
ford, Dr. Fischer began his thirty-second 
year, on April 1, as minister of this church. 
This is the longest pastorate in the history 
of the Universalist Church in Connecticut. 
During the past year Dr. Fischer officiated 
at fifty-seven funerals. Twenty-six mem- 
bers were received into the church. The 
endowment fund was increased by $500, 
and $7000 was spent in refurnishing and 
reconditioning the church building and 
auditorium, in connection with the cele- 
bration of the centennial of the church 
last May. 

Since the last communication from 
Meriden, Rev. Delmar E. Trout, pastor, 
there has been much activity. Among the 
events were the union Thanksgiving serv- 
ice in our church, a fine Christmas service 
and Christmas party, with a play, “‘Christ- 
mas Windows,” by Bible school members, 
anda supper. Y. P.C.U. Sunday was ob- 
served January 17 with the young people 
conducting the service. Miss Bernice 
Lynch gave a talk on “Some Bible Per- 
sonalities.” The offering was used for 
church school extension. Loyalty Month 
was observed with sermons appropriate to 
laymen’s work, religious education and 
loyalty to the church. This led up to a 
series of Lenten sermons on the life of 
Jesus. There was a large Easter congrega- 
tion, preceded by the communion service 
on Maundy Thursday. The annual fair 
in November was well attended and very 
profitable; the bridge and cafeteria party, 
sponsored by the ladies, was a great suc- 
cess. The men put on their famous 
“oyster roast’? in March, and there was 
‘pool, bowling and a general good time. 
The annual meeting and social of the 
Mission Circle was held at the parsonage 
in April, with Mrs. Trout as hostess. 
Rev. Zoe Walters, minister of the Negro 
Church of Meriden, gave the address, 
which dealt with the Negro people, par- 
ticularly the local Negro population. St. 
Paul’s young people, assisted by members 


Rev. Harold H. Niles, of 


of the parish, entertained the forty-eighth 
annual convention of the Connecticut 
Y. P. C. U. April 17-18. The pastor has 
given addresses before several Masonic 
bodies in several cities, the Lions Club and 
others. He has completed a two-year 
term as associate grand chaplain of the 
Grand Lodge of Connecticut. The reports 
of the annual meeting and the every- 
member canvass were more encouraging 
than for several years. 

At New London, Rev. Frank S. Gredler, 
pastor, Christmas Sunday (Dec. 20), a 
candlelight service was held. During 
Lent the minister preached a series of ser- 
mons on the Lord’s Prayer, based in part on 
Dr. Etz’s booklet for Lenten meditations. 
The Easter congregation was one of the 
largest in years. The annual parish meet- 
ing was held April 19. The minister, here 
since 1932, was re-engaged. He reported 
the accession of two new members and that 
congregations were up to the average at- 
tendance for the past four years, and this 
in spite of much illness in the parish. On 
April 18 the minister exchanged with Rev. 
Richard Bird, Jr., of Norwich. On April 
4 the minister observed Burroughs’ Cen- 
tennial by preaching on ‘‘The Religion of a 
Lover of Nature,’ John Burroughs. The 
funeral of Mrs. William Cone, a loyal 
Universalist, seventy-seven years of age, 
was held March 25. Every seat in the 
church was filled and many persons had to 
stand. 

The church in Stafford, Rev. Clifford D. 
Newton, pastor, has been given $5,000 by 
George Cady, of Hartford, in memory of 
his daughter. Mr. Cady’s mother was a 
worker in the Stafford church, many years 
ago. He wishes the church to receive the 
benefit from his gift while he is still alive. 
It is a wise person who so uses his money 
that he can see it serve others. “Go thou 
and do likewise.’’ The church observed 
Enlistment Month and had large congrega- 
tions, in spite of inclement weather. On 
Women’s Dedication Day a splendid ban- 
quet was enjoyed by the women of the 
parish, with an interesting program follow- 
ing. Without any special effort being 
made, the attendance at church school 
during March averaged fifty-six, with an 
enrollment of sixty-one. Several classes 
reported perfect attendance for the month. 
Our church school has doubled in the past 
few years. Nearly every Protestant child 
in the community attended Sunday school 
in one of the two churches. The pastor 
preached at a union service in Monson, 
Mass., on Good Friday, gave a talk at a 
Grange meeting, and addressed _ the 
W. C. T. U. on April 14. Rev. Richard 
Bird, Jr., of Norwich, preached in Stafford 
on exchange Sunday. His helpful and im- 
pressive sermon on Universalism for to- 
morrow was deeply appreciated. 


The Norwich church, Rev. Richard H. 
Bird, Jr., pastor, united with the other 
Protestant churches of the city in union 
Sunday evening Lenten services. Dr. 
Theodore A. Shipherd, of the Park Congre- 
gational Church, preached in the Univer- 
salist church on Feb. 14, and Mr. Bird 
preached in the First Baptist Church on 
Feb. 21. Seven young people were ad- 
mitted to membership at the Maundy 
Thursday communion service. The largest 
congregation in several years greeted the 
minister on Easter Sunday. The service 
was notable for the exceptional musical 
program presented by the chorus choir, 
and for the beautiful floral decorations. 
The sermon subject was ‘“‘More Abundant 
Life.”’ The choir, a volunteer organization 
of sixteen voices, under the leadership of 
Miss Mary E. Gray, is generally conceded 
to be the best in the city. On April 4 a 
program of sacred music was broadcast by 
the choir through WNLC, New London, 
and was enthusiastically received. They 
recently staged an Irish minstrel show for 
the benefit of the church school hymnbook 
fund. The show was repeated later before 
the Grotto Auxiliary. The choir pur- 
chases much of its own music, and raises 
sufficient funds to pay transportation for 
its members to the choir festival held 
annually in the Wesley Church, Worcester. 
Church-at-Home Day was observed on 
March 14, with the two-fold purpose of 
raising the budget, and of presenting a 
comprehensive picture of the whole church 
at work. Ten organizations arranged 
booths which dramatized their work graph- 
ically for the people of the parish. The 
amount realized from subscriptions ex~ 
ceeded all expectations. The Men’s Club 
is growing rapidly, having increased its 
average attendance over 400 percent during 
the past year. Excellent speakers have 
been secured, and the entertainment pro- 
grams have been of high quality. Onward, 
the official organ of the National Y.P.C.U., 
is being published by the local Union, with 
Mr. Bird as editor. The members fold 
and mail nearly 3,000 copies monthly. 
During the year an oil burner has been in- 
stalled in the heating plant, greatly in- 
creasing the usefulness of the church build- 
ing. The space formerly used for coal 
storage has been remodeled into an attrac- © 
tive men’s lounge, equipped with a radio 
and comfortable furniture. Reports read 
at the annual meeting indicated encourag- 
ing progress and a renewal of interest in all 
departments. 

The principal events in Danbury, Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey, pastor, since the 
preceding letter have been the Christmas 
Holy Grail pageant, given annually by the 
young people, Young People’s Day, with 
the young people conducting the entire 
program, Loyalty Sunday, with a special 
offering, Maundy Thursday (with the 
Lord’s Supper part of a “‘real’’ supper in an 
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“‘upper room’’—as it was in the beginning). 
Dedication Day was observed by the 
women, who had a covered-dish supper at 
the parsonage, followed by the special pro- 
gram provided for the occasion. Four 
members united with the church on 
Maundy Thursday and one later. The 
Men’s Club served the annual chicken-pie 
supper and contributed the profits to install 
new lighting fixtures in the dining room, 
and to help pay the fuel bill. The men 
have attended six meetings and have 
listened to interesting speakers. Brother- 
hood Day was observed, first by the 
minister’s participation in the Friday even- 
ing service in the Synagogue, giving a brief 
address, and, second, by the minister and 
the rabbi sharing the Universalist pulpit 
Sunday morning. The minister preached 
in Bridgeport on the annual statewide 
(Universalist) exchange day. The Y.P.C.U. 
and the church school, as reported at the 
annual parish meeting, have had a very 
successful year. The union had Rev. 
Oliver Gordon, expert on young people’s 
and religious education work, under the 
Connecticut Council of Churches, as 
speaker at the annual business meeting 
and banquet. Mr. Gordon was so im- 
pressed by the remarkable story of the 
Danbury union, now in its forty-fifth year 
of unbroken existence, and by its past and 
present achievements, that he sought the 
privilege of making this church one of fifty 
being most extensively “‘questionnaired”’ in 
a survey being made chiefly to ascertain 
what is being done with ‘‘younger adults” 
in Connecticut Protestant churches. The 
union was well represented at the annual 
convention, where the president, Kenneth 
Lee, was elected state vice-president. The 
union will publish the Nutmeg, state paper, 
this year in preparation for entertaining 
the annual Convention next year. Mem- 
bers of the union presented the dramatized 
story of the co-operative medical center 
work being conducted by our Mr. Jio in 
Korea, and they repeated the presentation 
at the State Convention. This dramatiza- 
tion, by Rev. L. Griswold Williams, is very 
good indeed; is short, simple, and may be, 
if necessary, presented with but one brief 
rehearsal, since the parts do not have to be 
learned verbatim. The annual reports at 
the recent parish meeting were encourag- 
ing. 

The attendance at Stamford, Rev. 
Harold A. Lumsden, pastor, on Easter 
Sunday was the largest in the history of the 
present pastorate. The Easter offering 
was the largest Easter offering in the last 
three years. During Lent a study class 
met each week to study the Lenten daily 
readings. The attendance at this class 
was very good. During Holy Week the 
Universalist church participated in union 
services both at noon and in the evening. 
The Good Friday sermon in the evening 
was delivered by the minister of the Uni- 
versalist church. The reports of the vari- 
ous bodies of the church, given at the 


annual meeting April 14, indicated a very 
good state of health and a worth-while in- 
crease over former years. The finances of 
the church are in a very secure position 
again. An every member canvass for the 
ensuing fiscal year indicates that better 
than three-quarters of the desired funds 
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Rev. U. S. Milburn, D.D., of Everett, 
Mass., gives an entire page of his weekly 
church calendar for May 9 to an explana- 
tion of the Ministerial Relief Fund of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention. 
He tells of the amount of the fund, its 
great benefits, and the need for its enlarge- 
ment. His church received an offering 
that day for the fund. 


Carl A. Hempel, pastor of the church in 
Swampscott, Mass., will be regularly or- 
dained to the work of the Christian minis- 
try in his church at four p. m. on Sunday, 
May 28. Dr. Coons, Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches, will preside at the 
service. The different parts of the ordina- 
tion service will be taken by Dr. Huntley of 
Peabody, Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, Dr. 
Rose of Lynn, Dr. Garfield Morgan of 
Lynn, and Rey. Mr. Christianson of 
Swampscott. 


Dr. Frank W. Ballou of Washington, 
D. C., was a member of ‘‘the occupational 
education tour of school superintendents” 
the first two weeks of May. The cities 
visited on a three thousand mile tour in- 
cluded Chicago, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Providence, Buf- 
falo, Newark, and Princeton, N. J. 


J. Stewart Diem will supply the pulpit 
at the Church of Good Tidings, Brooklyn, 
New York, from May 16 through June 20, 
in the absence of Rev. Ernest Yerrow, who 
is on his way to Honolulu for a summer 
preaching mission. 


Rev. Robert Cummins, of Pasadena, de- 
livered the address at the Commencement 
exercises of the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry May 14, speaking on “High 
Prerogatives of the Free Church in a 
Politically Totalitarian World.” 


Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, associate 
minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, in New York City, is sailing for 
Europe June 10, and will send us articles 
from England and Germany. 

Rev. Clarence L. Eaton, of North Wey- 


mouth, Mass., has fully recovered from his 
recent illness. 


Maine 


Portland, Congress Square.—Rev. Ben- 
jamin B. Hersey, pastor. During April 
Mr. Hersey preached a series of sermons 
on the general topic, ‘The Demands 
of the Centuries.”” The sub-topics were: 
“The New Church of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,” ‘The New Christ of the Eighteenth 
Century,” “The New God of the Nine- 


have already been secured. A group of 
older young prople have recently become 
active in the church and give promise of 
much activity in the future. The parish 
observed Loyalty Month and benefited 
greatly from its observance. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


and Interests 


teenth Century,” and ‘‘The New Religion 
of the Twentieth Century.”’ During the 
month the Y. P. C. U. presented its annual 
play, ‘“‘And Mary Did,” the proceeds 
to be used for the work in Korea. Dedica- 
tion Day was observed by the Mission 
Circle, and at that time a series of brief 
dramatic sketches arranged by Mrs. 
Hersey and titled ‘So Runs My Dream” 
were presented, descriptive of the work of 
the Mission Circle. The service of dedica- 
tion followed this presentation, and the 
missionary boxes were presented. Two 
city-wide events have engaged the interest 
of Portland church people during the 
month. As a part of the program of the 
Emergency Peace Campaign, Dr. Ralph 
Sockman, minister of Christ Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New York City, spoke 
to a large audience at Frye Hall, on “No 
Foreign War.”’ The other event was the 
visit to Portland of Roland Hayes, the 
gifted colored singer, whose appearance 
in the City Hall drew a large audience. 
The program was for the benefit of the 
local A. M. E. Zion (Negro) church, the 
only colored group in Maine. The pro- 
gram of the church will conclude the 
latter part of June, with the church school 
closing on Sunday, June 6, with the Chil- 
dren’s Sunday observance. 


Massachusetts 

North Weymouth.—Rev. C. L. Eaton, 
pastor. The Ladies’ Social Circle has 
chosen officers for the next year: President, 
Mrs. F. Cecil Manuel; secretary, Mrs. 
Joshua P. Holbrook; vice-president, Mrs. 
Edwin R. Sampson; treasurer, Mrs. John 
Taylor. The Circle was organized in 1856 
and contributed heavily to the building of 
the church in 1872. For two years in suc- 
cession the school has been the champion 
in the Sunday School Basketball League. 
The team had won sixteen out of eighteen 
games, and the team from Christ Church, 
Quincey, had won fifteen games, putting 
these teams in first and second places. 
Previous to the game on April 28, they had 
played against each other four times. Each 
had won one and lost one game in the 
regular series, and each had won once and 
lost once in the play-off series. For this 
final game the referee was Gilbert Crofts, 
physical director of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Quiney. Our boys took the lead at the 
very start; the final score was 44 to 18. 


New York 
New York, Divine Paternity. — Rev. 
Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., pastor. Rev. 
S. E. Gerard Priestley, associate. Under | 
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the auspices of the young people a very 
successful International Dinner was held 
on Saturday, May 1, in the parish house. 
The large hall was decorated with flags of 
all nations and at the speakers’ table sat 
guests from many foreign lands. Donald 
Manning, representing the National Y. P. 
C. U., acted as toastmaster. Representa- 
tives of the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. and of 
numerous international and national groups 
were present. Dr. Y. E. Hsiao of China 
spoke at the dinner on the “Challenge of 
Youth in the East.’’ In an inspiring ad- 
dress he told of the impact of Western 
civilization on the Orient and of the rise of 
nationalism. Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley 
of London, now associate minister of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, spoke on 
the “Challenge of the West,’’ and pleaded 
for a more realistic understanding of the 
European situation by American peace 
societies and youth in particular. The 
junior Y. P. C. U. at Prescott Neighbor- 
hood House held a successful tea and social 
hour Sunday afternoon, May 2, under the 
leadership of Stwart Diem and Miss Edyth 
Green. 

Utica.—Rev. Robert D. Killam, pastor. 
The annual May breakfast, served by the 
Men’s Club, was held May 6, in the church 
house. John M. Atwood was chairman in 
charge of the breakfast, which was pre- 
pared and served by the men. The menu 
consisted of sausage and pancakes, and 
doughnuts and coffee, and it was attended 
by a jovial, good-sized crowd. The flowers 
in the chancel on Sunday morning, May 2, 
were the gift of Mrs. John L. Blood, in 
memory of her father. The minister and 

his wife enjoyed several days visiting his 
parents, during the week of April 26, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


North Carolina 

Rocky Mount.—Rev. W. H. Skeels, 
pastor. Plans are now under way to re- 
finish the interior of the church and Sun- 
day school room during the summer season. 
The cost will be met by the Mission Circle. 
Ten dollars was sent by this organization 
from Christmas stockings for the work of 
the Clara Barton Camp. Children’s Day 
will be observed the second Sunday of 
May, Mothers’ Day, owing to the fact 
that schools are out the last of May and it 
is difficult to get the children together for 
work in June, and all kinds of spring flowers 
are gone before the first of June. Roses 
and other summer flowers are in their 
prime the middle of May, and this seems 
to be the more appropriate time for the 
observance of Children’s Day. Mr. Skeels 
has now so far recovered from his recent 
illness as to hold both morning and eve- 
ning services. 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia, Restoration.—Rev. Robert 
Tipton, pastor. The roof is now being 
placed on the chapel under construction on 
Stenton Avenue, and the scaffolding is 
sufficiently removed to give a good idea of 


the attractive lines of the building. The 
stonework is exceedingly well done, and 
the building, though small, promises to be 
a gem among Universalist churches. A 
lawn will add to the attractiveness of the 
building, which is prominently located. 
Philadelphia, Messiah—Rev. H. E. 
Benton, D. D., pastor. On April 18—the 
Sunday nearest Founders’ Day, which was 
Aprll 23, 1850—the Church of the Messiah 
participated in its annual observance, com- 
memorating the men and women who 
established this church. As is the custom 
on this day, those members who united in 
five-year classes (that is, people who 
joined in 1932, 1927, 1922, etc.) were each 
presented with a white carnation; any who 
have been members fifty years or more are 
given bouquets. One such loyal member 
still lives, but is out of town. A feature of 
this year’s observance was the unveiling of 
a tablet upon which are inscribed the 
names of the charter members. This serv- 
ice was enriched by the presence of Nicho- 
las R. Guilbert, moderator and son of one 
of the signers of the charter, and Nicholas 
R. Guilbert 8d, a great-grandson. The 
names appearing on the tablet are: Charles 
H. Rogers, James Marsh, Francis P. 
Dubosq, William Clausen, John W. Al- 


bright, Nicholas Guilbert, William R. 
Grice, Robert Carey. 
ok * 
WHO’S WHO 


Josephine Moffatt Benton is the daugh- 
ter-in-law of Dr. Herbert E. Benton, and a 
useful worker in the Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia. 

Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley is associate 
minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City. 

Rev. Carl H. Olson is minister of the 
Universalist church in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rev. James W. McKnight is minister of 
the Universalist churchin Avon, IIl. 

Rey. Edward Day is minister emeritus 
of the Unitarian church of San Antonio, 
Texas. He is a distinguished Hebrew 
scholar. 

John A. Kinneman is a member of the 
Department of Social Science at the Illinois 
State Normal University. 

* * 


MINISTERS’ MEETING OF BOSTON 


There were exactly twenty persons pres- 
ent at the final meeting of the Ministers’ 
Association at 16 Beacon Street on Mon- 
day, May 8. Dr. Coons, president for the 
past two years, was in the chair. The 
pianist was Rev. Arthur W. Webster of 
Weymouth. Dr. Grose offered the prayer. 
Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., of Brookline, 
gave the annual report as_ secretary- 
treasurer. This report commended the 
excellent work of Dr. Bissell as chairman 
of the Program Committee, and the efforts 
of Dr. Coons in bringing the finances of the 
association to their present excellent condi- 
tion. After all bills are paid the year 
closes with a balance above $20. 


The program for the day was in two 
parts. First there was a sort of preview 
of the annual meetings of the Convention 
in Springfield on May 11,12and13. And, 
secondly, an interesting report was pre- 
sented by William Gardner, executive sec- 
retary of the National Y. P. C. U., of his 
recent trip to certain churches in North 
Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Georgia. Mr. Gardner gave his im- 
pressions of this Southern field and of the 
inviting prospects for still greater mission- 
ary efforts in this part of our country. 

The newly chosen officers of the Associa- 
tion for the year 1987-88 are: Rev. Robert 
M. Rice, Arlington, president; Rev. War- 
ren B. Lovejoy, West Somerville, secretary- 
treasurer; Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 
Cambridge, vice-president; Rev. Otto S. 
Raspe, Cambridge, chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee. 


* * 


FERRY BEAGH REUNION IN 

SPRINGFIELD 
(Continued from page 631) 
for self-improvement, training in and in- 
spiration for church work, and a right 
royal good time which await all who can 
attend summer institutes at Ferry Beach. 
The day ended with the traditional Friend- 
ship Circle with all present participating 
under the leadership of Mrs. Dorothy 
Tilden Spoerl. 

Most of the out-of-town guests left im- 
mediately, but the young people remained 
for dancing. In addition to the persons 
mentioned as taking part in the skit, 
there were present Mrs. Ernest Sodergren 
of Melrose, Rev. and Mrs. Sidney J. Willis 
of Monson, Rev. and Mrs. Frederick 
Mooney and Mrs. Annie Slaney of Palmer, 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames of the Church 
of the Unity, Springfield, Miss Marjorie 
Manning of Hartford, and others from 
Monson, Meriden, Palmer, Hartford and 
Springfield. 

The committee in charge of the evening 
fete were well repaid for the hours of 
preparation, by the apparent success of the 
affair. Miss Harriet Stevens was chair- 
man and was assisted by Miss Marion 
Taylor, Miss Marian Holland, Mrs. Grace 
Barth, and Miss Carrie Griffith. 

M. H. 


* * 


DR. TOMLINSON RESIGNS 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson of Worcester, 
Mass., has resigned the pastorate of the 
First Universalist Church after thirty- 
seven years of distinguished service, both 
in the church and community. The letter 
of resignation is as follows: 

Dear Friends: 

Thirty-seven years ago today, having re- 
ceived and gratefully accepted the unani- 
mous call to become your pastor, I began 
my work with you. Through cloud and 
sunshine we have carried on together in 
unity and good-will. Now I feel the time 
has come to relinquish the pastorate to 
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younger hands. I have valued our rela- 
tionship very highly and give it up with 
regret, but deem it wise to do so. If 
agreeable to you I should like to have my 
resignation take effect with the summer. 
When my successor is chosen I believe he 
will find the church in good condition to 
forward his labors. My best wishes will 
be with you both. Thanking the cherished 
friends in the church who have rendered 
loyal service through the years, and the 
‘wider circle in the city who have shown me 
many courtesies, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
Vincent E. Tomlinson. 
* * 


BANGOR FERRY BEACH RALLY 


Ferry Beachers and their friends living 
in central Maine will gather at the Uni- 
versalist church in Bangor, Friday, May 
‘21, for a supper and general pep program. 
Supper is scheduled for 6.380, preceded by a 
social hour. Price fifty cents; reservations 
made by mailing a request not later than 
May 19 to Mrs. Henry T. Atwood, 10 
‘Coombs Street, Bangor. Helen Tebbets, 
Doris Littlefield, and Betty Mosher are the 
local committee in charge. Rev. Josephine 
B. Folsom will be the official representative 
of the Ferry Beach Park Association. The 
‘traditional Friendship Circle will be led by 
Rey. Milo Folsom. The new Ferry Beach 
stereopticon slides which have aroused so 
much interest in recent rallies will be 


‘shown. 
* * 


SPRING COMES TO MURRAY 
GROVE 


A visit to Murray Grove on a recent Sun- 
‘day reveals that the winter has done very 
little damage to the place. It has been a 
mild winter in this section, with little or no 
snow, and few heavy winds. 

The oak leaves, of course, are slow in 
coming, but the new pine growth is fresh 
green and extremely fragrant. The lawns 
are an especially beautiful green in the 
‘spring. 

Down by the Potter House a plum tree 
was heavy with blossoms, and afforded an 
unusual snap-shot picture in a place that 
has been a subject for countless lenses. 
Mrs. Siska’s tiny flower garden across the 
front of the house will be in its glory this 
‘summer; already she points with pride at 
the blossoming bleeding-heart, which was 
‘spared by the mild weather. Mr. Siska 
complains that “the Missus’’ neglects her 
farm work for this garden, but she, in 
broken Polish, or whatever it is, defends 
floriculture violently. 

The hotel needs painting, but estimates 
-are being secured, and this will be done as 
soon as practicable. A few wires are 
‘down, spouting has broken away, and 
there are minor things besides, that are a 
matter almost of routine in reopening the 
hotel. 

A young people’s group plans to go down 
Memorial Day week-end, on ‘“‘their own.’’ 
If you care to join the group, which will be 


limited, you may write W. Gabell, Jr., 6326 
Camac Street, Philadelphia, Pa. You fur- 
nish your own food, and chip in on the 
laundry bill for such bedding as you may 
require. 

Walter Gabell, Jr. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. e 

WICC. Every Thursday 9.15 p.m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge, 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 


day, except July and August. Church of the Unity.. 


Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 
WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.30 p. m. C.S. T. All Souls Univer- 
salist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth. 1310 kilo- 
eycles. 
he 
STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Rhode Island at Church of the Mediator, Provi- 
dence, June 2. 
Pennsylvania at Brooklyn, June 4-6. 
Ohio at North Olmsted, June 20-24. 
* * 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Tuesday, May 25, 1937, at 1.30 
p. m., for the examination of Mr. Henry H. Schooley 
“as to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities 
for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* 


WISCONSIN COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. William J. Arms received on transfer from 
the Pennsylvania Convention, May 7, 1937. 
M.L. Aldridge, Secretary. 
x * 


ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 


The 100th annual meeting of the Illinois State 
Convention of Universalist Churches will be held in 
St..Paul’s Church, Clinton, Ill., May 13-16, 1937. 

i Margaret D. Brink, Secretary. 
<ae 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will convene at 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, on Tuesday, May 25, 1937, 
at 1.30 p. m., for the examination of Mr. E. Hart- 
well Daley “as to his fitness in purpose, character 
and abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
Church.” 

; Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
Cet: 


WANTED 


Is there any organization which has, but no longer 
uses, either ‘“‘Hymns of Joy’’ published by Alexander 
Streeter Arnold of Woonsocket, R. I.; or “Praise and 
Thanks,” either number, and could contribute them 
to a young people’s society? We would like twenty- 
five or thirty copies, and will gladly pay express or 
parcel post charges. 

Robert Davis, Concord, Vt. 
x * 
MAY GET-TOGETHERS 
W. U. M. S. of Maine 

The annual May Get-togethers of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Maine will meet 
in Dover-Foxcroft at the Universalist church, Wednes- 
day, May 19, and Thursday, May 20, at the Uni- 
versalist church at Augusta. Forenoon and after- 
noon sessions in both places. These meetings are on 
daylight saving time, and are open to all Universal- 
ist women and their friends who are interested. 

This is the program for Dover-Foxcroft: 

At ten a.m. Devotions. Mrs. Kenneth Hutchin- 
son of Dexter. Forum hour. “The Old North State,” 
Rev. Hannah Powell, Waterville. 

The customary box luncheon—coffee and dessert 


furnished by the entertaining group at a small fee— 
at noon. 

One p. m. Devotions. Mrs. Kenneth Hutchin- 
son of Dexter. Dramatic sketch. Address, Mrs. 
Mildred B. Robinson of Dover-Foxcroft. Address, 
“The Future of Europe,” Rev. W. E. Davies, Orono. 
Social hour and board meeting of state officers. 

At Augusta: 

At ten a.m. Devotions, Mrs. Ralph P. Boyd, Gar- 
diner. Forum hour. Interchange of ideas. “The Old 
North State.” Rev. Hannah Powell, Waterville. 

Luncheon at noon. 

One p. m. Dramatic sketch: “Through the Dark- 
ness,” by the Dramatic Guild of the Augusta church. 
Organ, Largo from the ‘‘New World Symphony.” 
Mrs. Helen Robinson of Hallowell. Devotions. 
“Sweden, Its Life and Customs,’ Miss Florence S. 
Holstrom. Swedish Wedding March, Mrs. Robinson. 
“India’s Womanhood,” Mrs. M. E. Willard of Lis- 
bon Falls. Solo: ‘Love Never Faileth,’’ Mrs. Weston 
Cate of Auburn. 

Board meeting of officers, chairmen and super- 
intendents will follow this program. 

* Laura P. McLellan, Secretary. 


* * 


PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The 106th annual session of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention and auxiliaries will meet at 
Brooklyn, Susquehanna County, Pa., Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday, June 4, 5, and 6, 1937, for the hear- 
ing of reports, election of officers and the transac- 
tion of any other business which may be presented. 
Each church is entitled to five delegates. Please 
elect delegates at once and send list of names to the 
secretary of the convention. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 

Girard, Pa. 

kor 
W. U. M. S. OF RHODE ISLAND 


The annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association of Rhode Island will be held 
at First Universalist Church, Providence, R. I., on 
Wednesday, May 19, 1937, for hearing of reports, 
election of officers and such other business as may 
legally come before the meeting. Morning session 
at 10.30. Luncheon at 12.30. Afternoon session at 
1.30, at which Mrs. Stanley Manning of W. N. M. A. 
Executive Board will be the speaker. 

Marion L. Gardiner, Secretary. 
Ses? 
THE RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


Official Call 


The 100th annual session of the Rhode Island 
Universalist Convention will convene at 2 p. m., Wed- 
nesday, June 2, 1937, in the Church of the Mediator, 
corner of Elmwood Avenue and Peace Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for the election of officers and the 
transaction of such business as may legally come 
before the Convention. An evening session will 
be held. 

Notice is hereby given that the following amend- 
ments to the constitution of the Convention will be 
presented for action at the annual session: 

1. To amend Article 2, Sec. 2, by the insertion 
of a clause therein, so that said Sec. 2 shall read as 
follows: 

“Section 2. No parish shall be entitled to repre- 
sentation in the session of this Convention that 
has not filed with the Secretary of this Convention 
a duplicate of its annual report to the General 
Convention; nor shall any parish be entitled to 
such representation unless it shall, during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, have made some contribution on 
account of its quota to this Convention and shall, 
upon its petition in writing, have been excused 
from further payment by vote of the Executive 
Committee of this Convention; and no person shall 
be a delegate or hold any office in this Convention 
unless he is a legal member of the parish which he 
represents.”’ ‘ 

2. To amend Article 5, Sec. 4, by inserting at the 
end thereof the following paragraph: 

“Unless otherwise voted by the Convention, 
they shall have power to fix the annual contribution 
or quota to be paid by each parish to this Con- 
vention.” 
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3. To amend the first sentence of Article 2, Sec. 5, 
so that said section shall read as follows: 

“Section 5. The annual session of the Convention 
shall be held on the first Wednesday in June, at 
such time and place as the Executive Committee 
shall appoint. Extra sessions may be called by the 
president, with the consent of a majority of the 
Executive Committee. The committee of arrange- 
ments, at each annual session, shall provide for one 
service to be devoted to the Lord’s Supper.’’ 

Mrs. Fred C. Carr, Secretary. 
SS 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Granted letter of license (for one year) to Albert 
Q. Perry, Tufts College. : 

Authorized ordination of Carl A. Hempel; ap- 
pointed Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., to confer 
fellowship. 

Renewed letter of license (for one year) for D. 
Stanley Rawson. 

Renewed letter of license (for one year) for E. 
Hartwell Daley. 

Transferred Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver to Maine. 

Noted acceptance by New Hampshire (under date 
of January 28, 1937) of transfer of Rev. J. Wayne 
Haskell. 

Noted, with regret, death of Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle, D. D., on April 5. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


April 27, 1937. 
* * 


UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 


The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
cal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Each minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 
send in his photograph together with a short sketch 
of his tife, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
ates, etc. Interested laymen as weil as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 
material which will be ot interest to the Historica) 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond 

Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 
* * 


A PAINTING FREE 


We have an oil painting of Rev. Thos. J. Whitte- 
more, D. D., painted by N. Bok in 1855, that we are 
willing to give to some church where he preached, or 
to some descendant, or to any who may wish to pay 
for the crating and transportation. 

The painting is in a wainut frame, 4 feet 8 inches x 
3 feet 9 inches. Both frame and painting are in ex- 
cellent condition, unmarred in any way. 

Noble E. McLaughlin, 
508 Grant St., Wausau, Wis. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Francis W. Gibbs 


Mrs. Emma W. Gibbs of Arlington, Mass., died 
May 1, at the age of sixty-seven. She was the 
wife of Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, formerly pastor of 
the Universalist church in Fitchburg and now grand 
prelate of the grand commandery, Knights Templars, 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

Funeral services were held May 4 in the First 
Universalist Church, Arlington. The services were 
conducted by the pastor, Rev. Robert M. Rice, as- 
sisted by Dr. George E. Huntley, pastor of the 
Peabody Universalist church. A number of clergy- 
men attended the funeral, also Knights Templars. 
Interment was in the family lot in Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery. 


Sidney Haskell Perham 


Sidney H. Perham of Washington, D. C., died 
suddenly May 2. He was born in Lewiston, Me., 
Oct. 10, 1877, the son of Aurestes and De‘ia Perham, 
but moved to Washington with his parents at the 
age of five and had resided there since. He was a 
grandson of Sidney Perham, of Paris Hill, Me., 
who was in Congress when Lincoln was in the White 
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House, and who was three times Governor of Maine. 
Governor Perham was the first moderator of the 
Universalist church in Washington, and was a 
lifelong Universalist. 

Sidney Haskell Perham was a veteran of both the 
Spanish American War and the World War. In 
the latter war he became a captain. He retired a 
few years ago from the Veterans’ Administration 
after thirty years of service. 

He is survived by his wife, Jessie M. Perham, his 
uncle, Wm. L. Perham, an officer of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, and his aunt, Miss 
Georgia S. Perham, now eighty-five, also a faithful 
and devoted Universalist. 

Rev. Francis G. Ricker of Medfield, Mass., a 
great grandson of Governor Perham, is a cousin. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., an old friend, conducted 
the funeral services May 4. Captain Perham was 
buried with full military honors at Arlington National 
Cemetery. 


Mrs. Louise S. Hamlin 


Mrs. Louise Sheridan Hamlin, widow of the late 
Frank S. Hamlin of Haverhill, Mass., died on Friday, 
April 30, 1937. For several years Mrs. Hamlin 
had been a patient in the Benson Hospital, Summer 
Street, Haverhill. In the years of health and 
strength, she was a forceful and leading worker in 
many lines of educational, religious, and benevolent 
work. She was a teacher in the public schools. In 
the church she found her place in the church school, 
in the Ladies’ Circle, at the head of the Mission 
Circle, and upon many committees where her serv- 
ice was always generously given. She was active 
in the Day Nursery of Haverhill, and in one of the 
women’s clubs. 

The funeral services were held in the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Haverhill, on Sunday afternoon, 
May 2, Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., officiating. 
The interment was in Linwood Cemetery, where the 
committal service was given by Dr. Coons. 


ALFRED M. BELL 


CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
WINDOWS REPAIRED 


ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 
129 Hawthorne Street - - - Malden, Mass. 
Formerly of Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 


for catalog 


Massachusetts 
Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Educational 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


JOHIN A. COUSENS, LL. D., 
PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 


The Crane Theological School 
and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 


The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 


P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 


of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses |.ading to the Degree of LL.R 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


And then there was the sweet young 
thing, taking the examination for a driver’s 
license, who was asked: ‘If your brakes 


suddenly failed to work while you were 

going down hill, what would you do?” ; il YO ( } R 
She hesitated only a moment,. then 

smiled brightly and answered: ‘‘Why,, 


that’s easy; I’d just jump out and puta big . . e 4 
stone under the wheel.” —Exchange. | Universalist Pp ublishing House 


* * 


= 


i- 


An artist who was spending a holiday in wae . 3 : 
a small village entered the store and asked [Sa Missionary Agency of the Universalist 
if they carried camel’s hair brushes. 

“No, sir, we don’t,’’ the shopkeeper re- 
plied. ‘‘Y’see, sir,’ he added, apologeti- of our Church and its Faith . . 
cally, ‘‘we never have no call for ’em. 
Nobody in these parts seems to keep 


camels.’’—Cotion Ginners’ Journal. 
ee) 


Church. ALL its resources are at the service 


MacLaughlin had just proposed to a 
widow he had met recently. 

“But I have nine children,” she informed 
him. 

“You deceived me,” he stormed. 

““They’re all working,” she continued. 


“Dearest!”’—Wall Street Journal. 
* a 


L ts opportunities for service are 


The portly man was trying to get to his ; 
far greater than its resources 


seat at the circus. ‘Pardon me,” he said 
to a woman, ‘‘did I step on your foot?” 

“Possibly so,’’ she said, after glancing at 
the ring. ‘‘All the elephants are still out } 
there. You must have.’’—Christian Science 
Monitor. 


I £ needs additional funds for 


missionary publications 


*  * 


Teacher (during written English test): 
‘Write a sentence with the word ‘analysis’ 
iisite. 

The pupil’s exam paper contained this: 
“The teacher told us to look up the word 


‘analysis’ in the dictionary.’’—Exchange. 
ca * 


I f needs endowed subscriptions 
for colleges and libraries 


Client: ‘‘But it seems such a long dis- 
tance to commute every day.” 

Real Estate Agent: “Tut, tut! Why, 
my good man, you can catch your train in 
the city and be whisked out here in an 
hour and three-quarters!’’—E xchange. 

eb cite 

Scientist (to Pharmacist): “‘Give me 
some prepared monaceticacidester of 
salicylic acid.” 

Pharmacist: ‘‘Do you mean aspirin?” 

Scientist: ‘‘That’s right! I never can 
think of that name.’’—Boys’ Life. 

* * 


Tt. will teceive annuity funds 
paying interest to the donor 


for life 


Curious Old Lady: ‘‘Little boy, how is it 
that your name is Jones and your mother’s 
name is Smith?” 

Little Boy: ‘‘She got married again and 


Tite 
¥itiduis.’ehtighianbe: | Send communications to 
are | wih 
Al Capone will probably be shocked to EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager | | 


learn that in Illinois the common crow is 16 Beacon Street -:- -:- Boston, Mass. 
now rated as public enemy No. 1.—Troy : 


(N. Y.) Record. | . qh 
oe iI 
“Does Jones belong to the 400?” 
“Yes, but he’s only one of the ciphers.”’ 
—Ezxchange. 


| 


